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HOUSE OF COMMONS.—May 9. 


For the firct time, during the present Session of Parliament, there 
were not a sufficient number of members assembled at three o'clock, 
the hour of opening, for forming what is called “a House.” There 
are three different scales of numbers fixed for the quorum, without 
which the House cannot proceed to business; and the circumstances 
of each are these:—if the House meets to receive petitions at 
12 o'cleck, then forty members are enough to begin business; and, 
as the Speaker leaves the chair at 3, without a motion for adjourn- 
ment, the meeting at 5 is not considered a new meeting of the House, 
but a mere continuation of the former se at forty mem- 
bers are still enongh for that sag opr If the House meets for ordi« 
nary business at 4 o'clock, for the first time in the day, then forty 
members also are required to constitute the quorum. But if the House 
meets at any time to commence its proceedings by balloting for an 
Election Committee—that is, for impanelling, by lot, a jury of thirty- 
three, to try the merits of any disputed election—then 180 members 
must be present before they can begin : and if these ‘be not present on 
the Speaker counting the House, which he does the first thing after 
taking the Chair, then the House must be adjourned—not until 
more members arrive, which would be the reasonable mode, but to 
the next day ; so that all the proceedings of Parliament are suspended 
until that period. 

It must be clear, that the more extensive the number requisite to 
form the quorum, the more easy it must be, at any time, for the 
Ministers, by requesting their adherents to absent themselves, to 
defeat the formation of a House, when any motions are coming for- 
ward to which they have a strong objection. On Thursday, the 9th, 
there was not a single member of the Administration present—and 
there was an equally marked absence of their adherents; so that the 
general conviction was, that this non-formation of the House was the 
act of the Ministers, or of those acting in compliance with their 
known wishes, if not under ther actual directions, 
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The object of such a proceeding it is not difficult to understand. 
There were four subjects on the Notice Book for that day, all of 
which would be likely to be disagreeable to the Ministers.—1. 
Mr. O'Connell's Bill for the entire extinction of Tithes in Ireland. 
2. Mr. Buckingham’s motion for the substitution of a Property and 
Income Tax, touching the idle and the rich, in lieu of the existing 
burthens on the industrious and the poor. 3. Mr. Bulwer’s Com- 
mittee for considering the Repeal of the Stamp Duties on Newspapers. 
And 4. Colonel Perceval’s enquiries as to the still remaining vacancy 
in the office of Chief Secretary for Ireland. If the House had been 
formed, and had proceeded to business, all these would have been 
troublesome topics to Ministers. But by defeating the formation of 
the House, they would effect a postponement of them all to some 
distant day—as such motions, when not brought on upon the day 
originally fixed, are obliged to be entered for such days as the movers 
may be able to find unoccupied ; or, if none can be found absolutely 
vacant, to place them after such as are already entered, on the nearest 
available days; in consequence of which, many of them can never be 
brought on at all. 


It is said that Mr. Bulwer's motion respecting the abolition of the 
Stamp Duties on Newspapers was put off three successive times last 
Session, by the non-formation of a House; and other instances have 
been mentioned to us, of a similar application of this mode of post- 
pouement to motions that could not be met with a direct negative, 
and which the Ministers therefore thought it desirable not to have 
argued atall. Such practices as these may serve the narrow pu 
of the day; but, in the end, their effects must recoil upon the Pads of 
those who resort to them. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS.—May 10, 


The principal discussion of the evening was on the Dutch Embargo, 
which was brought forward by Mr. Alde:man Thompson, who gave 
a description of the injuries inflicted on the Shipping and Commerce 
of England by this embargo; and contended that it did not equally 
punish the Dutch. In order to substantiate this view of the case, he 
accordingly moved for an account of all vessels that had been detained 
in consequence of this embargo, specifying their names, tonnage, and 
cargoes. 

Lord Patmerston, who replied to Mr. Alderman Tuompson, 
did not intend to refuse the accounts moved for; and therefore it was 
unnecessary for him to enter into any detail upon the present occa- 
sion. He endeavoured to show, however, that the Dutch suffered 
still more from the embargo than the English, though he admitted it 
was the cause of great commercial loss to both. 


The discussion now took a new turn, and hinged on the legality or 
Megality of any interference; and in that part of the debate, the 
Solicitor General, Mr. Baring, Lord John Russell, Sir Robert Peel, 
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Dr. Lushington, and Mr. Pollock took their share. In the course of 
it, Mr. Baring made the following observations with reference to the 
Solicitor-General. 


‘ Mr. Banine said that the sentiments uttered by the hon. and learned 
gentleman were quite novel; and had, he supposed, been specially re- 
served for the reformed House of Commons. It was singularly incongruous 
to hear a law officer of the Crown denounce an attachment to legitimacy, 
and to h.ld it up as an excuse for persecution, for so he must designate the 
treatment which the King of Holland had experienced. (Hear.) If he 
might venture to offer advice to one who sold advice to all the world, (a 
laugh) he would recommend the hon. and learned gentleman to confine 
himself in future to questions of law, and not te hazard such extraordinary 
opinions on policy and morality. Such doctrines would not have been ut- 
tered in that House fifteen years ago, when constitutional principles were 
quite as well understood as at the present moment, without being visited 
with severe reprehension. He wished to know what great political object 
was to be obtained Rasen om the poor King of Holland? It was the 
duty of the Foreign to take care that the national honour was not 
insulted, but it was also his duty to see that the interests of commerce were 
not uunecessarily injured.’ 

The esprit du corps of the learned body in the House, was strongly 
excited by this allusion to barristers selling their advice, and giving 
their opinions in any variety of shade for money: and when it is 
recollected that Dr. Lushington, the zealous advocate for the abolition 
of Slavery, had pleaded before the King in Council egainst the abo- 
lition of Human Sacrifices by the burning of living widows, to the 
extent of 700 im each year in India: and that the only excuse he 
could offer for pleading against the abolition of such murderous rites, 
was, that he was retained by the Braminical party, and obliged to do 
the best for his clients: it was hardly to be wondered at that he should 
feel especially aggrieved at this imputation on his craft. He ac- 
cordingly thus retorted on Mr. Baring. 


‘The hon. Member for Essex had accused the learned Solicitor-General 
with selling his opinions. Considering the quarter from which that charge 
emanated, he could not help. thinking that it was a most unhappy one. 
The hon. Member had himself trafficked in opinions on a very extensive 
scale. (“ Hear, hear,” and Jaughter.) He had successively promulgated 
and changed every variety of opinion ; taking a moiety of one, und a moiety 
of another, he had so mixed them up, one with another, that he at last 
succeeded in rendering them almost incomprehensible to himself, and un- 
intelligible to all besides. (Cheers and ter.) 

Mr. Home, after this, asked Lord Palmerston why the British in- 
terests had been tne tn at Constantinople: and was answered, that 
the ambassador been on his way, but had been detained wind- 
bound at Naples fora month: but that the Secretary of Embassy at 
the Turkish capital had discharged his duty to the entire satisfaction 
of the Government. 

Mr. Barina asked Lord Althorp when the two great questions of 
the Bank Charter and the East India Company's Charter weve to be 
brought on ; to which the reply was, that the former might be ex- 
pected to be brought on in a week or two; bat the latter was more 
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uncertain, though undoubtedly it would come on some time or other 
during the present Session—the delay arising from incompleted ne- 
gociations between the Board of Controul and the East India Di- 
rectors. 


The Army Estimates followed this, being brought forward by 
Mr. Ellice; and these occupied the House till about two o'clock, 
when it adjourned. 





HOUSE OF COMMONS.—May 13. 


The House met at twelve, to receive petitions: and the parties in 
attendance being upwards of 100, baHoted for precedency on the list. 
The result was, that as in the three hours devoted to this purpose, not 
more than thirty-six persons could be well heard—that is, allowing 
five minutes pet to each person, or twelve to each hour—all those 
who came out on the ballot after the fiftieth on the list went away in 
despair. Of those who remained, there were many that had to pre- 
sent thirty, forty, and even fifty petitions each, chiefly for the im- 
mediate abolition of Slavery: and the consequence was that they 
could only say they had so many petitions to present, te name the 
places from whence they came, and lay them on the table, without even 
untying the bundle, but placing them altogether in a heap—for which 
so many rolls of blank paper would have done just as well. From 
thence they were thrust into great bags, and carried out of the House 
into cellars, in several hundreds at atime. The practice of petitioning, 
has, indeed, so exceeded all useful bounds, that as there is hardly 
ever a day on which 300 or 400 are not presented, it becomes literally 
impossible even to enumerate them all; and many, we believe, are 
laid on the table and transferred to the cellar, without any body 
seeing or knowing any thing of their contents. In the House of 
Lords, Lord Suffield presented 201 in a lot; and said, though he had 
already presented 2,000, he had yet another thousand in arrear, and 
all for the immediate abolition of Slavery. We shall see, by-and-bye, 
how very little attention is paid by the Ministers to this almost uni- 
versal prayer of the nation. 


The Irish Church Bill underwent discussion: and Dr. Lefroy, 
Mr. French, Mr. O'Connell, Lord Althorp, Mr. Goulburn, Mr. Hume, 
Mr. Wynn, and others, took part in the debate; but no progress was 
made, no clauses were agreed to or negatived ; in short, though much 
was said upon it, nothing was done, so that on the Speaker leaving 
the chair to go into committee on the Bill, when the business on it 
could alone begin, it was so late (near two o'clock,) that Lord Althorp 
proposed to “ report progress,” as the phrase is (though certainly no 
progress had been made) and to ask leave to sit again to resume the 
subject on Wednesday. When it will end, no one can safely predict. 


The House did not adjourn till past three o'clock; and the distant 
Members, after travelling home by day-light, got to bed about five in 
the morning, when sober and industrious sone were getting up. 
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HOUSE OF LORDS.—May 14. 


It is rather unfortunate that a discussion on so important a subject 
as the Corn Laws should have been held in the House of Lords, on 
the same evening as the discussion on the Abolition of Negro Slave: 
in the House of Commons—because, in the first place, it is exceed- 
ingly difficult to enlist public attention deeply in two subjects at a 
time ; and next, because each of the debates occupies a larger portion 
of matter than any ordinary man of business can find time to peruse 
in the day or in the week of their publication, according as his news- 
paper reading is daily or weekly ; and if not read in that day or that 
week, it has little chance of being read at all, as other topics arise to 
create new claims to attention, and the attraction of the newest being 
generally the strongest, the older topic, though only by a few days, 
is obliged to give way. 

In point of importance, we hardly know which should take prece- 
dence. That the existence of Slavery creates, daily and hourly, misery 
for 800,000 of our fellow-beings, we are quite certain ; and therefore 
we think it never can be too soon to see this abomination swept away 
from the earth. But that the existence of the present Corn Laws 
creates want, hunger, suffering, disease, and despair, to a much larger 
number than 800,000 of our own fellow-countrymen, is also unde- 


niable ; and therefore we think it never can be too soon to see them 
abolished. 


We despair of seeing either accomplished so soon as we could de- 
sire. Slavery, we fear, will still endure for twelve years longer, unless 
the slaves should be the first to break their own chains, which we ar- 
dently hope and cordially desire. And the tax on the Staff of Life— 
the first necessary of subsistence drawn from the soil which God has 
at for the food of man as well as beast,—may continue for even a 
onger period still, unless the consumers of corn, whose interests are 
more at stake than that of the growers of it, should be the first to 
compel an abatement of this iniquitous impost on the bread of the 
poor, which we as earnestly hope, and should as cordially hail, as the 
accomplishment of any other public good, wrung from those who 
apparently never will concede anything to the relief of their de- 
pendents, but from the fear of worse consequences ensuing. 


As we must reserve, however, a large portion of our space for the 
debate in the Commons, and as the Resolutions of Lord Fitzwilliam, 
to which his speech refers, have been already printed in a former 
Number of this Work, we must content ourselves with recording a few 
only of his most prominent statements. 


Earl FrrzwittiaM said, that in proceeding to call the attention of 
the House to his proposed resolutions on the corn laws, he would 
endeavour to do his best to render justice to that great, and in his 
mind all-important subject. He, however, felt a great degree of dif- 
fidence, when he thought of the apology which was due to their lord- 
ships from one so recently introduced among them, who attempted to 
draw so largely on their attention. He should not have presented 
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himself to their notice so early, had not it been his most solemn and 
stedfast conviction, that the question of the corn laws was one which 
was not yet settled, but which both Houses of Parliament were impe- 
ratively called upon to adjust finally, and in such a way as to content 
all classes of his Majesty's subjects. 


He begged to assure their lordships that in mooting this question at 
the present moment, he knew full well he was advocating a change 
against the opinions of many high authorities in that House, for both 
of whom he entertained the highest respect, and for one of whom his 
devotion, admiration, and friendship could never be impaired ; but in 
endeavouring to call the attention of their lordships to the subject, his 
own view really was, that the question must be opened. It was not 
@ question that was now oh ay but one on which there must be, 
before their lordships come to a final adjudication upon it, various and 
repeated discussions; but while he was aware, to the fullest extent, of 
this, if he were to fix the period the most prudent to enter into a calm 
and deliberate consideration of the question—one, he admitted, of 
extreme delicacy—he knew of no period at which the question could 
be so well discussed as when there was no anxiety, no agitation pre+ 
vailing in the country. Noble lords might say that he (Earl Fitz- 
william) was agitating a question upon which no interest or anxiety 
prevailed, but that was the very reason why it ought now to be dis- 
cussed. It would, indeed, be dangerous to enter into a discussion of 
the subject when the price of corn should reach (and who knew when 
that time might arrive ?) 90s. or 100s. per quarter. At such a time 
no safe adjudication could be arrived at. In proceeding further with 
this subject, he must first disclaim any intention to offend their lord- 
ships, or any individual, but he must stop to inquire what was the 
object of the corn laws. He understood from a noble lord near him, 
that their object was to have the country cultivated (hear), and to 
have the population fed. (hear.) That cbjact he wished also to carry 
into effect; but in supporting the present system, their lordships who 
furnished him that answer could not have consulted the documents 
and returns laid upon the tables of both houses of Parliament. If, 
however, there was anything in that answer, it was this,—that the 
corn bill afforded an independent supply of food to the population; 
but he would respond to that answer what had been the imports of 
corn during the last year, and, indeed, ever since the passing of the 
present bill, and during the previous emactment? Returns had been 
moved for by noble lords, not with a view to show that there was an 
independent supply of corn, but that the landowner and the farmer 
would be inal by the imports. The supply might have been 
adequate some centuries ago, but the increase of population in this 
country was such that it was impossible to suppose that the supply 
could be adequate, without a considerable import ; in short, there was 
no independent supply in this country. Then came the consideration 
of the question as to the terms upon which corn should be imported, 
for exclusion was impossible ; for what would that be but telling the 
population of this country that they should not exist? The quantity 
of corn was not sufficient to feed the population of this country with- 
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out considerable imports, indeed its growth was quite inadequate to 
the growth of the population, and if it was said that corn should not 
be imported, it was neither more nor less than to put a limit on the 
population of this country. In order er tee ior the cultivation. of 
the land, it became then necessary to make that cultivation worth the 
labour of the occupier and the landowner; such was the argument on 
the other side ; and in order to secure that cultivation, the price of 
corn must be kept up, and the means by which this was to be effected 
was the restriction from importation, in order that there might be a 
modified scarcity, for without a modified scarcity of corn there would 
be an end of the whole question. If that was not the object, why thea 
throw open the ports? But that such was the case was obvious, 
because it was the means by which the ulterior object of raising the 
price of corn was attained. 


He must now touch upon another branch of the subject, that which 
referred to the effect which the existing law had upon the commerce 
of the country at large. He might, perhaps, here state that he had 
not had pre intercourse with their lordsh s, except with a few who 
were his private and personal friends ; but he could not help stating, 
that from what he had seen, heard, and read, their lordships’ house 
was not the place in which the importance of the manufacturing and 
commercial prosperity was valued at the highest rate. The prosperity 
of those interests was not pursued here in the manner m which, 
according to his humble judgment, it ought to be; and if he was 
asked his reasons for this statement, he should say that the present 
bill was.a f of the allegation. (Hear.) He would tell those whe 
disbelieved this statement, to consider what had been the effect of this 
measure vow the price of commodities, and the further effect of 
creating a high rate of wages, so injurious to the manufactures of the 
country, as connected with foreign competition, if not tending to the 
abolition of the commerce of the country. There were certain 
wiseacres in this country who said that machinery was so improved 
that it mattered not what was the price uf manual labour. These 
gentlemen could not have visited the workshops, manufactories, or 
the counting-houses of the merchant, or they would find that even 
now, with all the assistance of machinery, wages formed a great item 
in the price of every manufactured article, and — greatly the 
competition with foreign states ; and he would take leave to say, that 
it would require great ingenuity to show that it signified nothing to 
the prosperity of British commerce whether wages were high or low. 
He was not wishing to insist that the price of corn regulated the price 
of labour ; but in long run it must have an effect, unless another 
circumstance, which no individual would wish to see, took place, 
namely, a deterioration in the situation and condition of labour. 
There were but two alternatives in the event of a rise in the price 
of corn—either to raise the price of wages, in order to p cap the 
labourer in the same condition, or you must deteriorate that 
condition, in —_ to enable the British manufacturer and ae 
to compete with foreign competitors. That was a — whi 
he believed it was impossible to overthrow. whole of these 
interests were implicated, for if on a rise in the price of corn am 
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increased rate of wages must follow, the manufacturer must either 
sacrifice his profits or be driven out of the foreign markets. No man 
would desire to see any such results. He could not but remark that 
he had a few weeks ago seen an answer given by a noble earl, not 
now in his place, to a proposition made to him for the formation of a 
political club in the county of Worcester. That noble earl was stated 
to have answered that he saw no reason for a Conservative club, 
because his rents had been well received, and the 3 per Cents. were 
extraordinarily high. It had not occurred to the noble earl, that in 
stating the high price of stock he was stating one of the great griev- 
ances under which the country laboured : the high price of stock— 
for instance, the 3 per Cents. at 90/.—was neither more nor less than 
a low state of profits. This was the great cause of the grievances 
about which both houses were assailed, and he believed that if the 
small tradesmen with a capital of 2,000/. to 3,000/. could realize a 
profit of 10 per Cent., nothing would have been heard of a repeal of 
the house and window tax, or of agricultural distress. (Hear.) To 
a man of 100,000/. capital a diminution of profit would not be ruin, 
though his profits were reduced from 8,000/. to 300/. or 400/.; but 
to a man with 1,000/. capital, by turning which he might realize an 
income of 100/. per annum, a diminution to 30/. or 40/. would be 
absolute ruin. 


‘ He entertained a great respect for the landed gentry of England. 
He thought them as res cctable as any other class of the community, 
but he would not pay them the compliment of saying that they were 
better. Vice and virtue were, according to the dispensation of Provi- 
dence, equally distributed amongst all classes of society, and he be- 
lieved that the land-owners of England were as good as the weavers or 
chimney-sweepers, or any other class of the general community of this 
country, but not a whit better. (A laugh.) He saw no reason, that 
could be called a reason, in the proper sense of the word, why a law 
should be passed, giving to the landed proprietors of England, at the 
expense of the rest of the community, a larger capital than they would 
otherwise possess. It might be said that they had passed laws to _ 
tect trade and manufactures, but they had repealed those laws. “ 0, 
no.”) His noble friend near him said “ No” to that assertion, but he 
would repeat it, and was ready to prove it. (Earl Grey was under- 
stood, in an under tone, to say that the prohibitory duties on manu- 
factured articles had been only reduced to 30 per cent.) Well, his 
noble friend admitted that there had been a reduction to 30 per cent. 
Was 30 per cent. the amount to which they taxed themselves in re- 
- to the importation of foreign corn? No such thing. His noble 
riend was well aware that it was not 30 per cent., but 60 or 70 per 
cent. (Cries of “ No, no.”) He would maintain that it was. If it was 
not, the whole of the argument on the other side of the question was 
atanend. What was the price of corn at Dantzic ? e medium 
ee was about 30s. per quarter. (The Duke of Wellington—* 35s.”) 
ell, he would take it at 35s. What was the amount of duty on 
foreign wheat at the present moment in England? About 30s. If 
their lordships would refer to the corn-law at present in existence, they 
would find that 63s. per quarter for wheat in England, was the medium 
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price which it selected, and at that price the duty on foreign corn was 
23s. 8d. per quarter, according to the provisions of the act. He was 
well aware that that was not the duty levied ; but that fact constituted 
in itself another argument against the provisions of that bi!]. But 
when stating the duty, he was entitled to take it at 23s. 8d. and that 
amount of duty, upon wheat bought at 35s. per quarter, was equivalent 
to a duty of from 60 to — cent. Was there any sense of justice 
in such a proceeding ? as it fair,—was it just towards the le 
of England—that they should be told that they should not eat foreign 
corn until it was taxed double the amount of any other commodity 
imported into this country ? He, for one, doubted the wisdom of im- 
osing a duty of 30 per cent. upon foreign manufactured articles ; but 
o would not go into that subject now. He would say that it was 
neither just nor wise that they should tax the principal necessaries of 
life at a far higher rate than silk and cotton, and other such commo- 
dities. They had reduced the duty on silk 30 per cent., and what had 
been the effect of that measure? Why, that we actually become ex- 
orters of silk, not only to the continent generally, but even into 
‘yance itself. But it would be said that the nedeenen were 0 
pressed. Why, the whole country, all the classes—all the interests in 
it—were oppressed. But then it was asked, ‘ Will you throw the la- 
bourers out of employment?” He would do no such thing. He 
would ask, in reply, “ Did the present corn-laws keep them in em- 
ployment?” Would any man say so? Let their lordships look for 
a moment to the report of the poor-law commissioners, and they would 
there see how far it could be said that the labouring classes were em- 
loyed at present. Let them look to the reports from Cambridge, 
Kokichencin and Sussex ; and they would see that the present 
corn-laws had no such effect. Would they continue them with the 
hope that they would produce an effect which, long as they had been 
in operation, they had not brought about? For his own part he 
doubted whether the landed interest, as a particular class, was more 
oppressed than any other class of the community. He would next | 
draw their lordships’ attention to the effect which the rise in the price 
of corn had upon the poor-rates. They could see, that in different 
arts of England it had the effect of directly increasing their amount. 
f he was a member of the other house at the present moment, he 
should have adopted a course different from that which he was now 
ursuing. If he had remained a member of the House of Commons, 
e should have looked forward with something bordering upon hope, 
that this question would be entertained there with a view to its con- 
sideration. Considering that this question had not been discussed in 
that house for many years, he thought that the course which he had 
now adopted was the best one to induce their lordships to take the 
subject into consideration. _ He was desirous rather to break ground 
upon this occasion, inviting their lordships to consider the subject, as 
he hoped they would do, fairly and fully in all its sal and all its 
bearings, with a view to the general interests of all classes of the com- 
munity : for sure he was that no class of men in the country were more 
interested in the final settlement of this question (and finally settled 
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it never would be, unless by free trade), than the occupiers of land, 
As long as the present law existed, holding out to the owners of land, 
and to the bidders for it, the tenantry, a price higher than they could 
naturally get for their corn, so long the occupiers of land in this 
country would be exposed to difficulues and distress. ‘This law entirely 
deranged all negociations between landlords and tenants, with their 
respective contracts, for they would always calculate the rent, accords 
ing to the medium price assumed by the act of Parliament. 80s. was 
the medium price of the former corn law, and from 60s. to 64s. was 
the medium price of the existing corn law, and that price was taken 
as the basis of all arrangements between landlords and tenants. Now 
64s. had not been secured to the tenants by the present law, nor near 
that amount. Whether, indeed, they considered the manufacturing 
population, or the agricultural classes, or the ultimate interests of the 
proprietors of land themselves, he was satisfied that that House never 
would do any thing that would more entitle it to the gratitude and 
respect of the country, than by going into the consideration of the 
laws which regulated the importation of foreign corn, for which pur- 

> it was that he now proposed the resolutions which he already 
Fiad had the honour of laying on their lordships’ table. 


The Earl of Ripon said, that having been alluded to by’his noble 
friend as the author of the former corn bill of 1815, his sentiments, as 
expressed on that occasion, had been inaccurately described by his 
noble friend, and having supported the present law, when it was in- 
troduced by the noble duke opposite in 1828, their lordships would 
not be surprised at his anxiety to take the earliest opportunity to ex- 
press his opinion respecting the resolutions which his noble friend had 
proposed oe their lordships’ consideration and adoption mr a ques- 
tion of such importance, and his noble friend had in no degree over- 
rated its importance: he felt it his duty, as one of those connected 
with the government, to take the first opportunity, distinctly and un- 
equivocally, to declare their sentiments upon this subject, and the 
course which it was their intention to pursue, (Hear, hear,) Before 
however he would proceed to the consideration of the resolutions which 
his noble friend had proposed—before he would point out the danger 
of entertaining them, and state grounds to show that it would be ut- 
terly impossible for their lordships to pass such resolutions, he felt it 
necessary to advert to a portion of the speech of his noble friend, which 
he had heard with no ordinary pain. His noble friend had told them 
that he felt that he was addressing an assembly that could not ade- 
quately appreciate the conflicting interests involved in this question. 


Earl FirzwituiamM said, that his noble friend mistook him. He 
certainly did not say so. What he had said was, that he feared he 
was addressing an assembly which, without any fault on its part, did 
not as fully appreciate the manufacturing and agricultural interests as 

e€ persons more immediately connected with them. 


_ The Earl of Ripon said that the words which his noble friend had 
just mentioned were precisely those which he had used, and he wo 
put it to their lordships whether they did not bear the interpretation 
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which he had put upon them ? (Hear.) He had heard the declaration 
of his noble friend with considerable pain, the more especially, as in 
discussions upon this question the constant effort had been to set one 
interest against another. (Hear, hear.) If they were an assembly, as 
his noble friend had described them, that .!id not properly appreciate 
the conflicting interests engaged in and mixed up with this important 
ion, and he was confirmed in his interpretation of his noble 
iend’s statement, on refetring to his language, when he told them 
that he would have adopted a different course if he had to address 
the other House of Parliament, (hear, hear,)—if such was their 
character, they were not fit to entertain this question at all. He had 
heard his noble friend's remarks on that subject with very great pain 
they were too much in accordance with sentiments which some per- 
sons out of doors were ready to employ, to which it was most dangerous 
that any thing like an wuhesitnd currency should be given, and to 
which, if his noble friend’s sanction should be afforded» (and he was 
sure his noble friend would not upon reflection give his sanction to 
them), the dissemination of such pernicious opinions would render it 
impossible for that House adequately to discharge its functions to the 
state. (Cheers.) His noble friend had totally failed in establishing any 
one of the propositions which he had proposed for their lordships’ 
adoption. His noble friend had said that they deceived themselves 
greatly if they imagined that this question was settled. Was there 
any great question of public expediency which, taking into account 
the fluctuations of times and circumstances, could, in the eyes of a 
statesman, ever be regarded as settled? All that a statesman had to 
do was to seek for some sound principle, and to trust to the sense of 
the people, and to the benignant dispensations of Providence, for the 
success of the experiment. H+ should be glad to know what sort of 
settlement his noble friend proposed. If his noble friend’s resolutions 
should be carried, he proposed no plan in them for the settlement of 
this question. It was impossible from his noble friend’s speech to 
guess what system he would propose to substitute for the law which he 
called on their lordships to abolish. He told them, indeed, that this 
| gs: never would be settled until it was settled on the basis of 
ree trade. He (the Earl of Ripon) had thought a great deal on the 
subject of free trade, he had read a great deal about it, and he had 
conversed with many on the subject; but he had never found any 
one who could explain his idea of what he meant by free trade. Did 
his noble friend mean by free trade no duty at all? (‘No,"from Earl 
Fitzwilliam.) Then, afier all, upon his own showing his noble friend 
was not really for a free trade (hear, hear), he was for a duty either 
to regulate or to raise the price of corn. (Hear, hear.) His noble 
friend told them certainly that they could not regulate the price of 
corn, though he (the Earl of Ripon pgs om they could, but at all 
events his duty must be to raise the price of corn. His noble friend 
told them that if the price of corn should rise to 90s. the people of 
this country would rise against the present law. His noble friend 
forgot that if corn should rise so high in price the present duty would 
altogether cease, and foreign corn would be imported free of duty. 
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(Hear, hear.) But that would not be the case if a fixed duty should 
be imposed, and it was plain that his noble friend was for the im 

sition of such a species of duty. All the arguments which his noble 
friend had employed against the present duty would apply with ten- 
fold force to a fixed duty. (Hear, hear.) His objection to the resolu- 
tions proposed by his noble friend was first of all on account of the 
time and circumstances when they were brought forward. He next 
objected to them because, as it appeared to him, they involved a gross 
fallacy in the statement with which they set out. He further ob- 
jected to them on account of the inferences which they drew, and the 
conclusions to which they came; and finally he objected to them 
because they proposed to pull down the whole ae structure of 
the corn laws, and to build up nothing in its place. Perhaps he, and 
those who thought with him on this subject, might be called heartless 
and rapacious tyrants, oppressors of the people, and enemies to their 
welfare. He denied the justice of any such accusation. In taking 
the view which he had done of this question, he was swayed by no 
mean, he was influenced by no party motives. (Hear, hear.) He 
took that course which his judgment pointed out to him as the just 
and the correct one. He knew that, with respect to this subject, 
much populsr clamour prevailed. Public opinion—true public 
eiaien=ibe respected, he would give to it his best attention; but 
popular clamour he would resist so long as he had the power of doing 
so. (Hear, hear) His sentiments, and the sentiments of those who 
held the same opinions with himself, might he liable to misrepresen- 
tation, but he was well assured that no misrepresentation, that no ca- 
lumny, that no attempt to hold their lordships up to public execration, 
would ever induce them to swerve from the line of duty (Hear, hear.) 


The Earl of Wincuetsea would not have addressed their lord- 
ships on this occasion, had it not been for an observation which had 
fallen from the noble earl who opened the debate. That noble earl 
seemed to think that due attention was not paid in that house to 
questions relating to commerce and agriculture: this unquestionably, 
was not the fact. Due attention was paid to those subjects. He 
should oppose the resolutions of the noble earl, because they were 
calculated not to benefit the country, but to inflict mischief on it. It 
should be observed, that four-fifths of the manufactures of this 
country were consumed by the agriculturists; and in proportion as 
that interest was impoverished, in the same proportion would the 
manufacturing interest be injured.’ 


The Earl of Wick ow said it was quite clear that the plan upon 
which the noble earl wished to proceed would throw a considerable 
quantity of land out of cultivation, and would consequently deprive 
a certain number of the population of employment. hat new 
channels were to be opened for the employment of that population, 
or what channels of industry were now overflowing, ey not been 
hinted at, much less pointed out. He thought that too much 
dependence had been placed on the idle assumption of political 
economists, that so soon as one source of employment was dried up, 
another would immediately be found. He thought that the whole 
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system upon which these theorists proceeded went to this point— 
namely, to render this country, instead of being, as it now was, 
independent, absolutely subservient to other nations for the 
artide of oe a fame ee gc a measure founded on 
the principles laid down by the no produce with respect to 
Ireland? Ireland was to this country in a great measure what Sicily 
was to the Roman empire—an inexhausti fb eee Now, if the 
system recommended by the noble lord were adopted, what would be 
its effects on this country and on Ireland? A vast quantity of 
English manufactures were consumed in Ireland, and for these she 
could only pay by the produce of the soil. Contract the market for 
that, and in the same ratio the call for British manufactures must be 
reduced. By adopting such a course, they would drive the country 
into a state of barbarity; but by giving due encouragement to 
agriculture, they encouraged industry, and gave employment to the 
manufacturers of Great Britain.’ 

Earl Firzwittiam, in reply, briefly maintained his original 
argument. 

The resolutions were then put seriatim, and negatived without a 
division. 

Tt will be seen from this, that there is no hope of any alteration in 
the Corn Laws passing the House of Lords: Mr. Whitmore’s motion 
on the subject will try the sincerity of the House of Commons: but 
so long as the Members of these two Houses are chiefly composed of 
gentlemen of large landed property, whose chief desire it is to main- 
tain high rents, for which high prices of corn are indispensable—we 
fear there is no rational ground of hope that they will generally sacri- 
fice any portion of their own interests to promote those of the commu- 
nity at large. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS.—May 14. 


The House met at four o'clock, to ballot for three Election Com- 
mittees, and 280 members were present at the opening. The bal- 
pre occupied nearly two hours. The gallery was then opened: 
and the rush into it of strangers, who had secured admissions to hear 
the debate, was tremendous; several persons being thrown down by 
the eagerness of those who pushed on to secure the front seats, 
Among the persons present, were observed many Dissenting Ministers, 
and Members of the Society of Friends. 


After the Private Bills had been gone through, it was agreed that 
an hour should be allowed for the presentation of petitions relating to 
Slavery only: and with the understanding that each Member pre- 
senting them, should confine himself strictly to a mere mention of the 
name of the place from whence the petition came, and whether it 
ni fur the gradual or immediate abolition of Slavery. This 

ing settled by common consent, the presentation began, in the order 
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of the names entered on the Public List: and never, ferkeps, on any 
oceasion, was the utter inutility of petitioning more forcibl 
than in this. One Member began; and im answer to his 
merely said, “ Fifty-two petitions, Sir, from various places in Surrey, 
for the immediate abolition of Slavery.” To which the Speaker 
answered, “ Please to bring them up.” ‘They were accordingly taken, 
in one large heap, laid on the table without being even untied, and 
from thence thrust without opening or examination, into the large 
provided for their conveyance to the cellars. Another and another 
followed in the same way: some, who had a few only, named the 
places or congregations from whence they came; but by far the 
eater number who had many, presented them in a heap in the way 
escribed: and when any member, ministerial or otherwise, added 
one word beyond the bare name of the place and object, he was as- 
sailled with cries of “Oh! oh! oh!” till he desisted. 


A very great number of the petitions were signed exclusively by 
females ; and although one wall have supposed that in an assembly 
of well-bred and well-educated gentlemen, such a circumstance would 
have entitled the petitions to additional respect: yet, in every instance, 
the mere announcement of a female petition was received with sneers, 
sarcasms, laughter, and jests! If the Members so conducting them- 
selves, had mothers, wives, sisters, or daughters, it is difficult to con- 
ceive that they would not rejoice at finding them interesting thems 
selves, and using the influence of their sex, on behalf of the oppressed 
negro. And yet, to the disgrace of the offenders be it said, that a large 
majority of hae present, indulged in those unworthy expressions of 
ridicule, which proved how little they had learnt to appreciate truly 
the virtues of the female character, and how unworthy they are to par- 
ticipate in the gratification of female society. 


Mr. Buxton, whose name was last on the list, rose to present up- 
wards of 300 petitions for the immediate abolition of Slavery: and he 
began to enumerate the places from whence they came ; but was soon 
obliged to desist, and merely add, “ from various and sundry places.” 


There was one, however, to which, from its magnitude and im- 
portance, he felt it his duty more particularly to advert, namely a 
petition from the Ladies of England, for the immediate abolition: of 
Slavery ; which, though not even in contemplation ten days ago, had 
received, on sheets sent from various parts of the country, no less than 
187,250 signatures, exclusively from female hands. ‘This statement, 
which to us, has something awful and imposing in its bare announce- 
ment—that 187,250 English women should take so deep an interest 
in breaking the chains of those who have been so long oppressed, was 
received, like all the former ones, with peals of laughter! By the aid 
of several gentlemen who assisted Mr. Buxton, this immense record 
of female Ae a, volume that in a purer and better state of so- 
ciety, would have been treasured up in the archives of the kingdom, 
as a monument of female worth, which matrons and children, might 
advantageously consult through ages yet unborn, and which every 
descendant of the African race might hereafter regard with a venera« 
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tion almost bordering upon religious—was brought into the House 
amid the jeers and scoffs of those whose ideas and whose feelings 
could rise no higher than a joke, and whose perverted taste made that 
a subject of laughter, which should have been one of grave and 
earnest admiration. That we may not be supposed to ov the 
icture, we give the following short paragraph from the report in the 
orning Papers of the following day, as very faintly expressive of 
what actually took place. 
‘Much merriment was occasioned by the Speaker directing in the ustral 
manner that the petition should lie upon the table. After lying ‘theré for 
a few minutes, it was dragged out of the House, (by being hauled 
the dusty and unmatted floor) by two messengers, amidst loud cries 
& oh! oh! oh!” mm 
It should be explained, that this sound is a species of continuous 
groaning, rather than one of distinct exclamations; and that this 
groaning is now the common manner of expressing contempt or diss 
robation, in that honorable House, who are implored, in every per 
tition, to take such steps, as in its wisdom it may see fit, to remedy 
the grievances complained of, and to devise the appropriate remedies, 
It was about seven o'clock, when Mr. StaNuey rose to make his 
statement to the House, explanatory of the Government plan for grae 
dually era ary, Poeertoad in the colonies. By that time, thete 
were probably 500 Members in the House; and silence and order 
being at length restored, he proceeded to explain the Ministerial 
views. His tone wasaltogether supplicatory and subdued, and formed 
the most perfect contrast to his introduction of the Irish Coercion 
Bill. In the latter, anger, fierceness, and implacable determination 
were predominant :—in the former, mildness, submission, dread of 
wounding any party, great deference to public opinion, extreme wil- 
lingness to compromise and calm conflicting interests, were the lead- 
ing traits of thought and action. The whole speech oceupied three 
hours and a half in the delivery ; and was addressed rather to those 
who sat behind the ministerial benches, as endeavouring to reconcile 
them to the graduality and moderation of the measure, than to the 
opposite side of the House, where the West Indians and Tories, as 
one section, and the Immediate-Emancipationists and Liberals, as 
another section, could hardly be expected to be propitiated by a plan, 
which seemed diametrically opp to the views ot tithes. The party 
which Mr. Stanley was most anxious to carry with him, were, the 
Whigs of the old school, who deem the volstiien of their party, the 
greatest object of importance— the Ministerialists of the new school, 
who fancy England can never get another Government, if the present 
Ministry go out—and the Subservients of both schools, who follow 
authority, whichever way it leads, and who have no higher a con- 
ception of public duty thau to support the powers that be, and take 
shelter under the ample robe -of a large majority. In thig; 
we fear he was but too successful. But, as the premises laid dowm 


in his Speech were such as any tmmediate me Nae se 
have cordially adopted, though his conclusions fell far short of 
these premises warranted, we shall make a selection of some of the 
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more striking portions of it, and let our readers form their own judg. 
ments on it as they go along. They prove to us, that Slavery has 
inherent evils, which can only be cured by the entire extinction of 
Slavery itself—that all attempts at gradual improvement and amelio- 
ration have hitherto failed, and must always meet the same fate :— 
and that therefore the only remedy for such evils, is not gradual but 
immediate abolition. We give the “yeep portions of Mr STaNLEy’s 
facts and arrangements, and it will be seen whether even he does not 
prove this beyond all contradiction. 


Mr. STAN ey then proceeded to address the committee, and com. 
menced by expressing his confidence that the committee would not 
fail to extend to him a large share of kindness when they reflected 
that, after having been for only a short period, in the office which he 
had the honour to fill, it devolved upon him, in the discharge of his 
official duty, to bring under the consideration of Parliament a question, 
of unparalleled magnitude and importance, involving greater interest 
perhaps than any question which had for many years been submitted 
to the legislature. This question also was surrounded with difficulties 
of a peculiar nature, owing to the time at which it was brought for- 
ward. In the safe and satisfactory solution of the question were in- 
volved not only a maritime commerce amounting to 250,000 tons of 
shipping annually, and a revenue of between 5,000,000/. & 6,000,000/. 
—not only the interests of a vast body of proprietors resident in the 
colonies and this were fi whose very existence depend upon the 
issue of the question, but also the temporal interests of between 
700,000 and 800,000 of our fellow-subjects, and of their descendants 
throughout generations yet unborn. ‘This was not all,— it was. im- 
possible not to perceive the influence which the successful or. unsuc- 
cessful issue of the mighty experiment now about to be tried must 
have upon millions of foreign subjects. Those were difficulties et 
to appal any man who ventured to bring the subject forward. Tn the 
situation in which he was placed, all that he could do was to consider 
what course he could pursue which would achieve the most good at 
the smallest risk of evil. The government was placed between two 
conflicting parties, one having a deep pecuniary interest in the ques- 
tion, intimately acquainted with the subject, connected with the 
colonies by social ties, and at present labouring under embarrassments 
which rendered them doubly jealous of any measure which might 
affect their interests. On the other hand, a universal and extended 
expression of feeling pervaded the ute and there never was a 
time when the determination of the people was more absolutely or 
irresistibly expressed, because it was founded on that deep religi 
feeling, on that solemn conviction of principle, which admitted of tno 
palliative or compromise, and which server a ‘itself in a voice ‘to 
which no minister could be deaf. The time had gone by when Par- 
liament could decide the question whether slavery should or should 
not be perpetual ; the question now to be decided was, what was the 
safest, the speediest, and most effectual mode of procuring its ‘final 
and entire abolition. They were mistaken who thought that the 
deep feeling of the necessity of the utter extinction of slavery was a 
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feeling of yesterday, that it was a momentary enthusiasm, which if 
opposed would die away ; it was the same spirit which fifty years ago 
pressed upon Parliament, and compelled it, in A of alleged national 
interests, and in defiance of all the arguments that could be urged m 
favour of commercial and prudential considerations, to decree the 
abolition of the trade which supplied negroes from the coast of Africa, 


If any body would take the trouble to look back to the lan ot 
the great men who laboured so successfully to effect the abelision: of 
the slave trade, they would find that though that question was then 
separated from that of the abolition of slavery, the former was cou- 
sidered only as the preliminary step to the latter. caveat he might 
be forgiven if he called the attention of the house particularly to. the 
language of those distinguished men who in former days, to use the 
words of Mr. Canning, ‘attacked only the outworks of the great 
fortress, yet undoubtedly looked forward with a certain conviction in 
their minds, that the destruction of those outworks would lead to the 
fall of the citadel itself.’ In 1792, Mr. Burke published his celebrated 
letter to Mr. Dundas, in which he exhibited a plan which he called a 
negro code, and which he apologized for not having exhibited to the 
public twelve years before. has letter contained this passage—‘ I con 
ceive that we should not look for the origin of the trade to the place 
in which it began, but to the place of its tinal destination. I therefore 
was and still am of opinion that the whole work ought to be taken up 
together, and that the gradual abolition of slavery in the West Indies 
should go hand in hand with any thing which may be done,with 
respect to the supply of negroes from the coast of Africa,’. Mr. Burke's 
code embraced the abolition of the trade and provisions for the. final 
extinction of slavery in the colonies. In the debates of 1806 and 
1807, Mr, Fox, Mr. Wyndham, and Lord Grenville, though. they 
disconnected the questions of the abolition of the trade, and the ex- 
tinction of slavery, evidently louked forward confidently to a. future 
period, when the latter object would be effected. Mr. Fox said ‘the 
abolition of the slave trade will lead to the abolition of slavery in the 
West Indies.’ Mr. Wyndham said ‘ that he wished for nothing more 
at present than the abolition of the slave trade, but he did not hesitate 
to say that when the proper period arrived, and the consent of other 

wers could be ich g its abolition, slavery itself ought not, to 

suffered to exist amongst the institutions of any civilized state,’ 
Lord Grenville, on bringing forward his motion in 1807, said, ‘ that 
the first step from slavery to freedom was effected by the slaves he- 
coming pradial or attached to the land, and that from thence they 
aan to liberty. I look forward to the period when the negroes 
of the West Indies, becoming labourers, will feel an interest in the 
welfare and prosperity of the country to which they are indebted for 
protection, and will be called on to share largely in defence of the 
islands in which they reside. He had read these extracts in order to 
show to the house that the feeling which. now pervaded the country 
was of no temporary description, and that the imperative ery for the 
abolition of slavery was founded on a deep and settled conviction that 
it was consistent with religion, justice, and also with sound policy, 
VOL, I1.—NO, V. T 
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that this disgrace should not be suffered to remain part of our national 
system. Parliament had frequently confirmed the principle of the 
lition of slavery. 


In 1823, Mr. Canning proposed his memorable resolutions, as an 
amendment on the motion of Mr. Buxton, which motion was, to all 
intents and purpuses, similar in scope and principle to that which 
ministers were then about to submit to the consideration of Parliament. 
Those resolutions received the unanimous support of that house, and 
they declared that Parliament looked confidently forward, through the 
local legislatures adopting efficient measures of legislation, to the 
final termination of the system of colonial slavery too long in exist- 
ence. They had more than eleven years’ experience of the effect u 
the colonial legislatures of that emphatic expression of the wishes and 
voice of Parliament and the mother country, conveyed in the tone of 
friendly admonition, and strengthened by the voice of authority, 
and what was the result? The colonial legislatures were deaf to 
voice of friendly expostulation ; they seemed to set at defiance the 
voice of authority. They had, doubtless, in some instances, adopted 
regulations since 1823, calculated to ameliorate the physical condition 
of the slave, but it was vain to look to any of their enactments which 
on the face of it proposed to itself the termination of the system of 
negro slavery. 

The resolutions of 1823 were followed np by an order in council in 
1824, which, in addition to these intentions of the legislature, added 
the establishment of a protector of slaves, specified the right of the 


negroes to possess property under certain conditions, and to demand’ 


his manumission upon certain terms, pecuniary and of police, even 
against the will of his master. How, then, were these resolutions and 
suggestions of Parliament in 1823, backed by the imperative com- 
mand of an order in council, in 1824, Slaioal by the colonial legis- 
latures? Not acolony, without a single exception, but scornfully re- 
jected them (hear, hear); not one colony but disdainfully refused to 
obey the suggestions and determination of Parliament and the mother 
country. (Hear.) Well, matters thus remained,—that is, the colo- 
nial legislatures persisted in setting the voice of Parliament at defi- 
ance, ull 1826, when Mr. Canning, the subject having been again 
brought under their consideration, expressed on the occasion his 


regret, and the deepest anxiety, and he (Mr. Stanley) would add the: 


deepest indignation, at the remissness of the colonial legislatures, in 
adopting the resolutions of 1823, and acting upon the order of coun- 
cil in 1824. Mr. Canning, however, did not adopt a harsh tone, 
though far from being satisfied with the result of the measures of 1823 
and 1824. He did not call upon Parliament to immediately adopt 
such measures as would bring the “ contumacious opposition” of the 
colonial legislatures to the test, but thought that “ respite”—more 
time, ought to be extended to them for reconsidering their 

ings; and as a “ test of their sincerity” to carry the determinations of 


Parliament into effect, he — that certain draughts of bills 


should be sent out to them for their adoption. This respite Mr. Can- 
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ning proposed avowedly as a “ test of the sincerity” of the colonial le- 
gislatures, previous to calling upon Parliament for its effective aid to- 
wards punishing its “ contumacious opposition.” Mr, Canning never 
for a. moment questioned the right of Parliament to thus effectively 
interfering with the colonies; but merely considered that right as an 
arcanum imperii,—a constitutional sanctuary, that should only be 
brought under the public eye in extreme cases. Parliament acted upon 
Mr. Canning’s suggestions, and accordingly eight bills were sent to 
the colonies to be there legislatively and executively carried into effect, 
as 80 many means to the great end which the mother country had so 
muzh at heart—the final termination of the entire system of colonial 
slavery. What was the result? Not a single colony condescended 
to adopt a single bill out of the entire eight (hear, hear) ; and the colo- 
nial legislatures raised their voices in lofty indignation at our interfer- 
ence in what they declared to be their exclusive business and concern. 
This took place in 1826 ; he was then addressing Parliament in 1833; 
and up to that hour neither the voice of friendly expostulation nor of 
authority had produced the least alteration in the contumacious con- 
duct of the colonial legislatures—not a single step had been taken by 
any of them with a view to the extinction of negro slavery. (Hear, 
hear.) 


The order in council explicitly laid it down that no slave should re- 
ceive more than a certain amount of corporal punishment (39 lashes) 
in one day: that female bodily punishment should be abolished alto~ 
gether, and that a registry of all punishments, crimes, &c., should be 
kept by the master and overseer, to be submitted to the protector of 
slaves, who was then to make his report to the Colonial Secretary. 
How were these recommendations acted upon ‘by the colonial legisla« 
tures? Here, at least, was a definite and tangible test of their since- 
rity. Here were recommendations, one of which especially came res 
commended by every principle and feeling dear to human nature ; 80 
that if there existed, on their part, the slightest disposition to co-opes 
rate with Parliament in the amelioration of the condition of the negro, 
here was a graceful opportunity. If there was any one recommenda- 
tion which appealed more than another to the manhood, the humas 
nity, the honour of Colonial Legislators, it surely was that of the abo~ 
lition of the corporal punishment of female slaves. (Hear, hear.) It 
was with a spirit, God knew, not of bitterness, but of deep regret and 
sorrow, that he had to state that up to that very hour not a single cos 
lony had abolished the practice of the corporal punishment of female 
slaves. (Loud cries of “ Hear.”) In some of them, it was true, cer- 
tain restrictions had been imposed, but in those very restrictions the 
principle of the right and justice of the punishment was distinetly re- 
cognized; and in others, where some lations respecting the de 
cency of the sex were adopted, the practice was unequivocally main- 
tained. Talk of improving the social habits of the negro as a means 
and essential condition of his political improvement,—talk of deves 
loping and culturing his moral faculties, in the face of this monstrous 
abomination (cheers),—talk of inducing a habit of respect and rever- 
ence for the laws, of teaching him to behold in his white master 6 
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1ardian, a moral guide, an intellectual instructor, while his wife, : 
Sauer, or sister, was at the mere mercy, the wanton caprice, of . 
some overseer, who might any moment inflict on that wife, daughter, . 
or sister, degrading bodily punishment on her bare person (continued 
cheers),—talk, he repeated, of their improving the negro as a moral 
being and a subject of the laws, while they themselves perpetrated a 
practice, the test of barbarism, of fierce brutal savagery—that test 
which separated the civilized man from the barbarian—the inhuman 
treatment of women! (Great cheering.) How could a negro with 
such degrading and demoralizing facts staring him in the face improve 
as a moral being and a member of political society? (Hear, hear.) 
The supposition was a mockery—a cruel insult. (Cheers.) 


The order in council prescribed that the evidence of slaves should 
in all cases be admissible in courts of justice, care being taken, as in 
the case of infants and persons of imperfect intellect and education, 
that the negro (a full-grown infant to all practical intents) should be 
thoroughly examined, and proved to understand the obligation of an 
oath and the effects of his evidence, the onus of disproving his com- 

tency being thrown on the party against whom he sought redress, 
Wee was this just and wholesome rule followed by the colonial legis- 
latures? In but two of them (as we understood the Right Hon. 
Gentleman) was slave evidence admissible at all, and in none —_- 
his master or against a white. (Hear,) Even against a fellow-slave a 
certificate of a magistrate or a clergyman, according to circumstances, 
was necessary to his being permitted to give evidence. He had 
stated that a slave could not give evidence under any circumstances 
against his master (loud cries of “ Hear,”) nor in any capital case 
against a white man. (Hear.) Now, in the name of common justice 
and our common nature, how could it be justified that evidence might 
be given which would bring a negro to the scaffold, and yet refused 
against a white man even in a civilcase? Either the per i in the 
former. case was valid, or it was not. If it was, why should the 
white master be beyond its reach; if it was not, why shonld the fel- 
low-slave be its victim? He had stated that, as a general proposition, 
no slave evidence could tell against a white man. There was an ex- 
ception, which, however, but strengthened the rule—a negro’s evi- 
dence would be received against a white in any case in which a white 
might he alleged to co-operate as an accomplice with a black iu any 
resistance of a master's oppression ; but in no other case save une, in- 
volving an attack upon another white, was a slave's evidence admissi- 
ble. And this again, was justice, and teaching the slave to reverence 
the law and to revere the white man as a moral guide. (Cheers.) 
The negro was taught, and painfully made to feel, that though his 
evidence might hang a brother slave, it could not affect a white man’s 
property to the extent of a shilling, and yet he was discontented with 
the tender mercies of his white protector? After reading some de- 
tails of West India distress, as gathered from Reports as far back as 
the last century, he said, 


It was not his intention to have gone into this part of the question, 
but he was led to notice it in consequence of the assertion, which was 
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so frequently made, that the distress of the planters was the fruit of 
agitation alone, aud not the necessary result of the state of slavery, 
and the system of cultivation, be would not say adopted willingly by 
the present rondowen: but forced upon them by circumstances. _ But 
supposing that agitation were the cause and only cause of the present 
distress among the West Indian proprietors, he turned round again 
and asked “where is your remedy?” It was very well to say “ we 


will exclude from the island all knowledge of what passes elsewhere,” 
‘but he would tell them that they could not do that. (Hear, hear.) 


They could not prevent the voice of the country being heard within 
the walls of that House; they could not prevent the debates within 
those walls from being read throughout the country; they could not 
prevent the report of those debates spreading far and wide ; they could 
not prevent the knowledge of what was going on in this country from 
reaching the colonies themselves, and from penetrating into the minds 
of the slaves, aggravated by the incautious comments and language 
which they found applied to those debates. (Hear, hear.) If, there- 
fore, they wished to stop this agitation, and put an end to this danger, 
their ony course was to advance. (Cheers.) They must remove the 
cause of agitation and of complaint, the voice of which was now 
heard, and would continue to be Car’ as long as the House of Com- 
mons did not, in accordance with the wishes of the country, take 
decided and effectual measures for declaring that the system of slavery 
should cease. (Cheers.) If he should be told that the course he 
was taking was unsafe, and that, indeed, there was no course he could 
ee which was not full of danger to the colonies and this country, 

e would ob that of all the dangerous plans that could be adopted, 
the most likely to entail ruin and destruction on the colonies and the 
mother country was the system, now happily impracticable, of stand- 
ing still at the present juncture, instead of at once acting fearlessly 
and sera (Cheers.) This was not the only case in which the 
best mode of avoiding difficulties was boldly to face and pple with 
them, and in which a timid attempt to shrink from the Secche they 
were afraid to meet, and appalled to look at, only aggravated the reality 
of that danger, and rendered it impossible for them successfully to cope 
with it. (Cheers.) 

Various objections had been raised against any precipitate and hasty 
measure ; indeed, against the taking of any steps for the conversion 
of the slave population into a population of freemen. In the first 
place, it was said that the effect of any such measure would be greatly 
to diminish the amount of production, and to render the cultivation 
of sugar impracticable. The colonies would ‘consequently be thrown 
up, and the planters involved in absolute ruin. ow, as far as the 
amount of the production of sugar was concerned, he was not certain 
that it would not be for the benefit of the planters and the colonies, 
in the end, if that production were in some degree diminished. But 
the question for the members of that House to consider was, whether, 
looking at the statements which he should have the honour to lay 
before them—and he should state facts and figures which could not be 
denied—they would encourage and support a system by which this 
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extent and amount of production was kept up. He would cauti 
abstain, as far as the nature of the case allowed—at least such was 
intention—from using any irritating expressions, or of availing him- 
self of any popular topic of declamation, his object being to have this 
question deliberately and calmly discussed, rather than to excite the 
passions and feelings of the House by statements of individual cases, 
which would prejudice the general question, and only tend to an 
acrimonious discussion ; and he trusted that every gentleman who fol- 
lowed him in the debate would so far do justice to the subject under 
consideration as to abstain from quoting individual cases. (Hear, 
hear.) But it was his duty to lay before the House papers with 
to the production of sugar, the labour exacted to produce it, 
and its effect on the population, which he believed would produce 
such a strong impression as to induce the House to believe that the 
time was now come when, for the sake of humanity alone, they ought 
to step in for the purpose of limiting and regulating the extent to 
which the slave was at present called on to labour. (Hear, hear.) He 
held in his hand a comparative statement, with reference to six West 
India colonies, showing the decrease or increase of the slave popula- 
tion, and the amount of the production of sugar within those islands 
during the same period. 

The account was extracted from an official statement in the Trien= 
nial Registry, and was, therefore, open to no objection on the score 
inaccuracy. Allowance was made in it for every importation and 
exportation, and for every manumission ; it gave the apparent, and 
also the real increase and decrease,during three periods of three years— 
namely, from June 1823 to June 1826; from June 1826 to June 1829 ; 
and from June 1829 to June 1832; and likewise the average amount 
of the slave population, and of the production of sugar during the 
same periods. He ought, however, to state, that with respect to the 
last period, all the returns had not yet been made. He found by this 
document that, with two exceptions, and even they bore out the 
statement,—in all those islands there had been a gradual increase in 
the production of sugar, and a corresponding gradual decrease in the 
amount of the labouring population. (Hear, hear.) In the island of 
Jamaica the average quantity of sugar annually exported was, for the 
first period, 1,354,448 ewts.; for the secund, 1,389,576 cwts.; and 
for the third, 1,410,626 ewts. The number of the slave population 
was, during the first period, 334,393, and during the second, 327,464. 
The return of the number in the third period had not yet been com- 
pleted. The island of Demerara afforded a frightful proof of the 
destructive effects which the amount of labour compelled from the 
slaves had on the population. In that island the quantity of sugar 
exported during the three periods was, respectively, 652 ewts., 
662,655 cwts., and 806,120 ewts.; while the slave population had 
constantly decreased during the same periods. In the first, the num- 
ber was 72,722; in the second, 71,005; and in the third only 67,74). 
(Hear, hear.) Thus, in the last period, 67,741 slaves produced 
806,120 ewts. of sugar, while in the first, 72,722 slaves were required 
to produce 652,336 cwts. (Hear.) In Berbice the slave pop 
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amounted in the first period to 22,074, in the second to 21,246, and 
in the third it had decreased to 20,831; while the exportation of 
sugar during the corresponding periods amounted to 58,655 cwts., 
64,230 cwts., and 94,312 cwts., showing a frightful increase in the 

uction compared with the amount of the population. (Hear, hear.) 

account with respect to St. Lucia showed a similar result. The 
number of the population during the first period was 13,909 ; during 
the second, 13,860; and during the third, 13,637; while the amount 
of sugar exported was, during the first period, 77,976 cwts.; during 
the second, 87,410 cwts.; and during the third, 88,778 cwts. In 
these four islands, therefore, the amount of the negro population had 
fallen, while the amount of production had gone on continually in- 
creasing. (Hear, hear.) He had mentioned that there were two 
exceptions, and these were the islands of Trinidad and Barbadoes. 
In the former there had been a trifling increase in the population as 
well as in the amount of production; but it must be taken into con- 
sideration that there was a great influx of free labourers into this 
island from the Spanish main. With respect to Barbadoes, the 
amount of sugar exported during the first period was 320,795 cwt., 
and during the second 299,456 ewt., while the population was during 
the same periods respectively 79,848, and 81,347, He therefore con- 
ceived that he had proved as plainly as could be done by figures, that 
whenever there was a forced increase in the production of sugar, 
whether occasioned by the distress of the planters, or by any 
cause, it was necessarily attended by a sacrifice of human life, and a 
diminution of the slave population. (Hear, hear.) 

He could not help reading another statement with respect to De- 
merara, which placed in a more striking view the frightful effect which 
this forced increase in the production had on human life. ‘The state- 
ment to which he alluded pointed out the age, quality and strength of 
the slaves, on whom this great mortality had fallen. He might 
haps be told that the decrease which had taken place in the close 
population was the not yet-recovered-from effect of the stoppage of 
the slave-trade, But he found in this document that there was a 
decrease in the number of children under 10 years of age, which 
could only by accounted for in one way—the encreased labour and 
diminished productiveness of the parents. As compared with 1817, 
there was a decrease in the number of slaves under the age of 40, of 
23,644; and between the ages of 30 and 40, the time at which labour 
was most severe, the present population, as compared with its amount 
in the same year, experienced a diminution of 11,653; while, on 
the other hand, an increase had taken place in the number of the 
slaves, who had passed that age, and were considered unequal to any 
great labour. He did not think that he need add anything to this 
statement (hear, hear,) but if it were necessary for him to do so, he 
could refer to returns, which had been carefully examined, and which 
shewed the decrease of population on cattle farms to be 2 per cent, 
among unattached slaves th per cent, on coffee farms 3 1-10 per cent; 
and on sugar plantations 5} per cent. (Hear, hear) On cotion 
tations there Bad been no decrease, but an encrease of 1 6-1 
cent. He had now shown that increased production was aceompan 
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by decreased population: that the decrease of population fell heaviest 
on those classes from whom the severest labour was exacted; and he 
had now only to show the mode in which this labour was exacted by 
the pov fas | severity ; the recorded punishments in Demerara were 
17,359, the number of slaves being 60,599. In 1830 the number of 
slaves had decreased to 59,547, while the number of punishments had 
ericreased to 18,324, and the number of lashes inflicted in that year 
was no less than 194,744. In 1831 the population had still further 
decreased to 58,404, but the punishments had increased to 21,656, 
and the number of lashes amounted to 199,507. (Hear, hear.) Now, 
let'the House bear in mind that this was the official record of punish- 
ment, not including the punishment inflicted by judicial authority, or 
on reference to magistrates, because there existed no return of this 
latter sort, but inflicted in one of the Crown colonics, under the im- 
proved system, and under the check of the record. (Hear, hear.) It 
was a return given by the masters of the slaves themselves, of the 
extent of despotic and irresponsible punishment inflicted by their own 
authority, amounting in one to almost 200,000 lashes. (Hear, hear.) 
Without desiring to impute any cruelty to the planters, he called on 
the House to consider what must be the amount of unrecorded punish- 
ment in colonies where the same protection was not afforded the slave 
as in this comparatively free colony of Demerara, and what the extent 
of unredressed injustice, and of bitter oppression ; and he was sure 
that the House would not refuse to interfere, and to interpose its su- 
preme age 6 between the oppression of the slaves and what Mr. 
Canning called “ the abstract love of the cart-whip.” (Hear, hear.) 
They were told that it would be impossible, under any other 
system, to render the slaves industrious; thus, all their legislation 
proceeded on a mistaken notion ; that they knew not the condition 
of the colonies, and that they were absolutely ignorant of what 
those gentlemen pleased to call the “ negro character.” He con- 
scientiously believed that any man who chose to take the pains of 
informing himself on the subject might form a better and clearer 
idea, because a more unprejudiced one, of the “ negro character” 
than those men who had passed their lives in the West Indies, 
(Hear, hear.) The latter individuals made this palpable mistake ; 
they attributed to the character of the negro those faults which 
necessarily resulted from the moral degradation of slavery. (Cheers.) 
He believed that it might be proved, that the negro, under proper 
inducements, would be found neither less inclined to be industrious 
or to accuinulate property than those whose lot it was to wear a 
fairer skin. (Hear, hear.) But they were told, with an air of 
triumph, to look at the manumitted negro ; and they were asked to 
point out, if they could, twenty instances of manumitted slaves en- 
gaged in field labour. In reply to this objection, he would ask 
another question ; and he called upon these objectors to produce 
him twenty instances of field labourers who had been manumitted. 
(Hear, hear.) The fact was, that the mannmitted slaves mostly 
belonged to one class, and that not the class of field labourers. 
Within a period of ten years, commencing in 1817, there had bee* 
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14,16 slaves manumitted, and hardly an instance could be _ 
duced of a field negro among the number. (Hear, hear.) Two 
thirds, if not three-fourths, were females,—a fact which spoke for 
itself ; for it was not difficult to understand to what class of females 
they belonged, and what inducement the planters had to liberate 
them as well as their children. (Hear, hear.) If it could be proved 
that. manumissions occurred only among domestic slaves, mechanics, 
and tradesmen, it was not extraordinary that no case. could be dis- 
covered of their applying themselves immediately on their manu- 
mission to the more degrading and fatiguing occupation of field 
labour. (Hear.) The a of the case, then, destroyed the in- 
ference which was sought to be drawn from it. (Hear, hear.) If 
an instance was shown of a manumitted field slave who would not 
work, he would then admit that a primd facie case was made out b 
those who asserted the incapacity of the negro for freedom; but if 
this argument was, good for anything—if it was to be considered 
conclusive, it was an argument against the abolition of slavery within 
any definite period —not merely within the next ten years, but within 
the next hundred years. (Cheers,) 


It was said that the slaves were at present unfit for freedom, 
because they had no domestic ties, and no habits of industry ; and 
that they would be utterly ruined if thrown on the world to act for 
themselves. Continue them, then, it was said, in a state of slavery 
until they were fit for liberty. His answer was, that they would be 
kept ina state of unfitness; that they would be debarred from ac- 
quiring industrious habits and the ties of family ; and they would be 
told that they must on those accounts remai in a state of slavery. 
(Hear, hear.) It was also said that they were unfitted for a par- 
ticipation in the blessings of liberty because they had no education, 
no religious feelings, but were ignorant and brutal. If this charge 
was just, on whom did the guilt fall? (Hear, hear.) Who was to 
blame that the negro was still sa ten if so he was, and that he 
lacked industrious habits? Was it not those who regarded him 
from the childhood to the grave, and from generation to generation, 
as a mere labouring animal, who took no pains to cultivate his mind 
and raise his moral feelings; nay, more (and he spoke it to the 
shame of a Christian age and a professedly Christian country), who 
were permitted to deprive the negro of the means of religious in- 
struction, because they feared it was incompatible with the main- 
tenance of a state of slavery. (Hear, hear.) But assuming that 
religious instruction was inconsistent with the continuance of 
slavery, would that house shut out the light of gospel truth, and 
stifle education on purpose that at all hazards and at all risks the 
system of slavery might be preserved? (Cheers.) 


‘ He believed that, from the state of most of the colonies belonging 
to other countries, they might draw a lesson of deep censure to 
themselves, In the Catholic colonies the greatest attention had 
been paid by the priesthood to the religious instruction and educa- 
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tion of the slave. In some of these colonies it was a regulation that 
no man should be at liberty to keep a slave unless he could prove 
that he had taken pains to instruct him in the principles of the 
Catholic religion. Had any such system prevailed in the English 
colonies? (Elear, hear.) He had no wish to touch on any point of 
an irritating nature, nor to refer further to the obstacles which had 
been put in the way of the spread of religious instruction in the 
colonies ; but this he would say, that that house would ill discharge 
its duty if it did not put forth its authoritative declaration, that 
throughout all the possessions of His Majesty the benefit of re- 
ligious instruction, and the free choice of religious worship, should 
be left undisputed to all classes of the King’s subjects. (Cheers.) 
In contradiction of the assertion, that the habits of voluntary in- 
dustry were denied by nature to the negro, he begged to refer to the 
evidence given before the committee by Mr. Lovell, himself a man 
of colour, and originally, he believed, a slave. {The right hon. 
gentleman here read a short extract from the evidence of Mr. Lovell, 
to the effect that a number of liberated negroes in Antigua had 
worked for themselves with great industry, had accumulated some 
little property, and purchased dwelling-houses.] He would also ap- 
eal in support of his argument to the experience of a gallant admiral 
in that house, who knew, from personal observation, that free labour 
in Bahama had been attended with a similar good result. Dismissing 
St. Domingo from his consideration, because he did not think, when 
the peculiar situation of that island was looked to, arising out of the 
revolution which occurred in that place, it could be fairly taken into 
the argument, though he could state that sugar was cultivated to a 
great extent even there; he would state to the house the only prac- 
tical example which the world afforded of the emancipation of a 
slave population effected on a large scale, and with comparatively 
entire success. Since the plan of government had been before the 
country, he had had an opportunity of conversing with the Vice- 
President of Venezuela, who had been a protector of slaves in the 
Caraccas, on the subject; and he learned from that gentleman that, in 
1821, Bolivar having determined on adopting a general system of eman- 
Cipation, a council was formed of persons of high station, to purchase, 
according to a tariff of value, the freedom of slaves out of funds 
raised from a tax on the property of persons dying intestate. They 
first of all liberated those who had borne arms in the cause of their 
country, next the aged and decrepit, and afterwards they preferred 
such as were remarkable for industrious and moral habits. In 1821 
there were 100,000 slaves in Venezuela, and at the present moment 
there were only 25,000. The effect of the manumission, he was 
told, had been most happy. The freed slaves were industrious, 
and felt no degradation in associating with those who had not yet 
regained their liberty; while on the part of those there was no 
jealousy, because they felt that their hour of freedom was approach- 
ing surely, on perhaps slowly. The freed slaves had no reluc- 
tance to engage in agricultural employment; and the consequence 
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was, that the agriculture of the country was increasing in prosperity 
every day. He was also informed that sugar cane, which before 
was not cultivated, was now produced in great abundance ; and that 
rum was exported to the neighbouring islands, and to the British 
possession of Trinidad, and sold in the Trinidad market under the 
name of the best Jamaica rum. (Cheers.) 


Having stated what he conceived to be the circumstances under 
which the question was now placed—the circumstances which ren- 
dered it impossible for us to stand still, and which also made it im- 
possible for us to proceed onwards without incurring some danger, 
the events which had recently taken place in the colonies, the facts 
as they stood recorded in their official documents, the repugnance 
of the colonial legislature to take any effectual measures, and the 
necessity which existed for Parliament's proceeding cautiously and 
gradually, but firmly and resolutely, to the complete and final attain- 
ment of the one great object which the country had now at heart— 
he meant the ultimate extinction of colonial slavery—having stated 
all this, he would now proceed to lay before the Committee the 
means by which, in his opinion, the great transition from slavery to 
freedom might be effected with the most certainty and the least 
danger. He would preface the statement which he was going to 
make, by observing that the vote to which he should call upon the 
House to come that evening would not, of necessity, lead any member 
to acquiesce in all the details of the plan which it would be his duty 
forthwith to submit to their consideration. Those details would 
sketch the outline of the proposal which it was now his business to 
make to the House, but which in its future progress would be sus- 
ceptible of much modification and amendment. He held, that ina 
plan of this kind, embracing objects so important and so various, 
there was an absolute impossibility that any Government could 
devise a measure which in all its parts should be unexceptionable— 
which should not be liable to many great and grave objections, and 
which should not be capable of receiving many amendments from 
the advocates of the different interests which would be affected by 
it. He thought that by submitting it to their calm and dispassionate 
consideration, and by endeavouring to reconcile the conflicting inte- 
rests and claims to which it was likely to give rise, they would be 
enabled to accomplish the hallowed object of extinguishing slavery 
in every country which owed allegiance to the British Crown. 


He proposed that every negro should, from that day—or per- 
haps he ought to have said from the day in which this Act should be 
ssed—be entitled forthwith to claim to be put in such a situation 
as would entitle him hereafter to claim all the rights and privileges 
of a freeman—a situation in which he would no longer bear about 
him any taint of'a servile condition—in which he would be released 
from all dread of irresponsible corporal punishment—in which he 
would be in the full enjoyment of all his domestic ties and comforts, 
—in which he would not be compelled to see his nearest and dearest 
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connexions insulted by the whip, or by the threat of the whip,—in 
which his evidence would be received in all courts of justice, either 
for or against his employer, as freely as that of any other of His 
Majesty’s subjects,—in which his right to property, acquired or 
bequeathed, would be full and undisputed,—in which he would 
enjoy every privilege of a freeman, subject only to this restriction, 
that he should be under a contract to labour for a certain time indus- 
triously for his present owner, who would then only be his employer. 
(Hear, hear.) Perhaps it would be as well for him (Mr. Stanley) 
to meet here the objection “ How will you deal with the multi- 
tudinous restrictions with which the colonial legislature has fettered 
the slave?” He would sweep away all those restrictions at once, by 
declaring the negro a freeman. From the moment he was declared 
a freeman, the restrictions which applied to him as a slave would 
cease to apply to him in his capacity of a freeman. ‘The negro, 
being no longer a slave, would be entitled to contract marriage—his 
evidence would be indisputable—his right to property would be 
adimitted,—he would be entitled to seek the religious instructor he 
liked best,—and, in a word, as he (Mr. Stanley) had said before, he 
would enjoy every privilege of a freeman, upon the condition of con- 
senting to labour for a given time upon a particular soil. He could 
not believe that if the matter merely stood thus, this proposition 
could be considered such an infraction on the freedom of labour as 
would hold out a temptation, even to the sturdiest advocate of un- 
qualified emancipation, to hesitate in giving his assent to the boon 
of freedom, coupled as it was with these. restrictions; for any man 
of common reflection must see, that under this system slavery must 
in a few years vanish from the King’s dominions. He called upon 
the House to contrast the condition of the agricultural labourer in 
this country with the condition in which the negro labourer would 
be placed under this new system. In England, the agricultural 
labourer worked hard for a pittance which, God knew, was scanty 
enough; he was distracted with cares for the subsistence of 
his wife and family; he laboured diligently and hardly, in order 
to earn a sum which was barely sufficient to provide him with 
food and clothing. Now, what was the condition in which 
the resolutions which he held in his hand would place the negro 
labourer? He would be made to enter into a contract, by which 
his master would be bound to give him food, and clothing, and such 
allowances as were now made to him by law, or to give him in lieu 
thereof a pecuniary allowance. For this consideration he would be 
called upon to work for his master three-fourths of his time, leaving 
it to be settled between them whether that should be for three- 
fourths of the week or of each day. ‘The remaining fourth of his 
time he would be at liberty to transfer his labour, if he so thought 
fit, elsewhere ; but if he were inclined to give it to bis master, his 


master would be obliged to find him employment, according to @ 
fixed rate of wages. 
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Then he had been asked, how was this scale of wages to be fixed? 
This was undoubtedly a point of some difficulty, as there was no cri- 
terion by which to settle it. Refer the question to the planters, and 
they would say that the rate of wages should be according to the 
Gate in procuring for them the necessary articles of food and 
clothing. But that he denied to be a true criterion ; and yet you 
had no free labour to compare slave labour with, or to regulate its 
prices by. (Ironical cheers.) The noble lord cheered; but he 
should be obliged to the noble lord to point out to him where free 
labour existed in our West India colonies, and, when he had pointed 
it out, to prove its existence. He (Mr. Stanley) was convinced that 
at present there was not that demand for free labour in any of our 
slave colonies which could form any certain regulator for the amount 
of wages which ought to be paid to a free negro. He could devise 
no better mode than that of compelling the planter to fix a price 
on the labourer at the time of his apprenticeship, and by enacting 
that the wages to be paid by the master should bear such a propor- 
tion to the price fixed by him, that for the whole of his spare-time, 
if given to the master, the negro should receive one-twelfth of his 
price annually. In this way the master and the slave would both act in 
reference to each other. If the master fixed a high price for his 
negro, he would have to pay him high wages in proportion to that 

rice. If he fixed a low price, then, upon the payment of that price 
- any other person, on his behalf, the negro would be positively and 
absolutely free. The proposal, then, which he had to make to the 
House was, that the apprenticed labourer should give up to his 
owner three-fourths of the profits of his labour, in consideration of 
the food and clothing which he received from him; that he should 
be at liberty, if he so thought fit, to give one-fourth of his labour 
elsewhere; but that if he gave it his master, whose interest it 
would be to receive it, he should receive for it an amount of wages 

roportional to the price set upon it by his master. The Government 
had therefore divided the price for his freedom into so many intal- 
ments that at the end of twelve years all the price put on the slave 
by the master would be paid to the master out of the proceeds of the 
slave's industry. (Hear, hear.) In what condition, then, was it that 
the planter stood at that moment? He obtained for the next twelve 
years three-fourths of the labour which he now possessed in the slave 
from the apprenticed labourer ; for the remaining fourth he would, 
if he employed it, have to pay certain wages. He might not choose 
to employ it; but then, if such was his determination, he lost the 
labour of his apprentice ; and if nobody else engaged it, he was bound 
in law to make the loss good. 


Under these circumstances, he put it to the House whether it 
was not strictly in order to allude here to the loss which this altera- 
tion would occasion to many of the West India proprietary? Was it 
fitting, that upon them, and upon them alone, should be thrown the 
loss accruing from the destruction of a species of property into the 
legality of which he would not at that moment enter, but of which 
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he would say, that it had been repeatedly sanctioned by the imperial 
legislature? It was exceedingly difficult, in the present condition of 
West India property, to get any safe criterion by which to judge of 
its value. He knew an instance of an estate which now produced 
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1,400/. a-year, and on which there was a mortgage of asum between’ 


4,000/. and 6,000/. Some years ago there was a mortgage of 
10,0002. upon it, which had been diminished by payments out of the 
rents of the estate to the sum he had just mentioned. ‘The House 
would scarcely credit him when he told them that that very estate had 
recently been sold for asum which would be covered by the proceeds 
of the first year from it. He admitted that the insecurity of West 
India property had had a great and palpable effect upon the ex 
changeable value of it in the money market, and that when West 
India property was brought there now, it was at a depreciation 
truly frightful. Now, let the House look for a moment at the profit 
derived at present from West India property; and on this point he 
was speaking from the returns of West India property to the Board 
of I'rade. On examining those returns, the House would find the net 
profits arising from the sale of sugars. The planters had told the 
Honse the cost of raising a hogshead of sugar, the number of hogs 
heads which they imported annually, and the price of each hogshead, 
as ascertained by the Gazette. Now, from these data it would appear 
that the net profits arising from the cultivation of sugars was 
1,200,000/. a-year. ‘Ihe House had not equal data for calculating 
the net profits upon rum and coffee; but taking them to amount to 
250,000/. or 00,0001. a- year, the total net profits of West India pro~ 
perty would amount to 1,500,000/. a-year. 


Now, His Majesty's ministers proposed to advance to the West 
India body a loan to the amount of ten years’ purchase of this 
annual profit, or in other words a loan of 15,000,000/. It would 
remain as a question with Parliament in what manner, and upon what 
condition that loan should be repaid tu the country. It would also 
remain with Parliament to consider whether it would require the 
repayment of that loan, or would convert it into a gift, according to 
a plan which it might hereafter become his duty to submit briefly to 
the House. Parliament might consider that sum equal to one-fourth 
of the proceeds of the slave’s labour, and with that sum and the 
other three-fourths of his labour, he would at the end of 12 years 
have received a just compensation for the price of his slave, and for 
all the expense to which the slave might have put him for food and 
clothing. It was only right, however, to state, that during that 
time the planter would have to pay interest upon his loan, and to that 
amount he might perhaps be considered a loser. Now, he thought 
that it would not be denied that this remuneration must be borne 
either by the produce of negro labour or by the revenue of England. 
{t could not be borne by the planters, for that would neither be fair 
nor just; it must, therefore, be borne by one of the two alternatives 
to which he had already alluded. Upon one or other of them, 
beyond all question, the choice of Parliament must rest. There 
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might be gentlemen who thought that you ought not to take any thing’ 
from the profits of the negro so long as he continued a-slave. Tay 
that opinion he could not concur. He thought that taking a portion 
of their wages from them now, for the purpose of purchasing their 
freedom hereafter, would induce them to lay by some part of their 
earnings afterwards when they became free, would teach them habits: 
of prudence and forethought, and would materially tend to their 
moral improvement. He thought such a plan much better than 
saying to them—‘ You shall work three-fourths of the day for your 
‘‘ master, and your master’s advantage; but for the remaining 
“ fourth, which belongs to you, you may work or not, as you please ; 
** for in either case food and clothing will be provided for you.” 

He believed that he had now stated, in as much detail as was then 
necessary, the principal features of his plan, with, perhaps, one 
single exception. ‘That exception was, that it might be necessary 
to add to the provisions of the Bill that of which the want had 
rendered all former enactments null and void—he meant, that it 
might be necessary to give to the executive some discretionary 
power. It might be necessary to distribute through the chartered 
colonies what already existed in the Crown colonies,—namely, 
stipendiary magistrates, appointed by the Crown, uninfluenced by 
the local assemblies,—free from local passions and prejudices,— 
who would discharge equal justice to the rich and the poor, the 
black and the white,—who would watch over and protect the negro. 
in his incipient state of freedom, and who would aid and direct hi 
inexperience in forming a contract which might have so material an 
effect upon his future life. There was one other object to which he 
thought that the unprotecting care of this country ought most 
specially to be extended. He would call upon the House to aid the 
local legislatures, or even to proceed without the aid of the local 
legislatures, in establishing in the colonies schools for the religious 
and moral education of their inhabitants. (Hear, hear.) They were 
now going to emancipate the old negro upon certain conditions, after 
the lapse of a certain fixed period of time ; but they were also going. 
to emancipate the young negro immediately, and without any con- 
ditions. (Hear.) ‘ From the present moment, then,’ continued Mr, 
Stanley, ‘ your responsibility begins. Into their minds you must 
implant wholesome principles as the basis of wholesome habits. You 
are placing them in the rank of freemen, it is your duty to qualify 
them for holding that rank honourably, virtuously, and bene- 
ficially. You are bound not to throw them upon the world 
impressed with the idea that the lot of man is labour from his cradle 
to his grave, and that he must die with no other hope, and with no 
other consolation than that he has come to the end of a weary and 
Jaborious pilgrimage. (Cheers.) You must embue them with such 
principles as will insure the performance of their duty here,—as will 
teach them the necessity of moral restraint to secure their happiness 
hereafter, as will instil into them the purest motives of action,—as 
will fit them for freedom in this world, and as will enable them to 
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leave it, not as the brutes, who perish without hope of immortality. 
(Hear, hear.) 


I have now gone through the details of the proposition which 
His Majesty's Government have deemed it their duty to submit to 
our consideration. 1 know the difficulties, the almost insurmount- 
able difficulties, which it will have to encounter in carrying it into 
practice. I know the disadvantages under which I bring it forward 
at this particular crisis; but I still bring it forward, in the con- 
fident hope, that in these resolutions the germ is sown which will 
soon ripen into perfect fruit, which, when matured by the fostering 
care and pretection of persons wiser and better qualified than 
myself, will secure to the country, to the colonies, and to all ranks 
and classes and colour of His Majesty’s subjects, that from this 
day forth there will be a virtual extinction, in the dominions of 
Britain, of all the horrors of slavery; and that, in no distant period, 
by no uncertain operation, but by the action of this machinery, 
every trace which mars the face of freedom will be erased and 
blotted for ever from our laws and institutions. (Great cheering.) 
There are those who first started this mighty question, and broached 
its god-like principles, who have not lived to see the triumph which 
is reserved for it in these our days. They laboured in their gene- 
ration strenuously and vigorously for that fulfilment which we are 
now about to accomplish,—they were satisfied with the foundation 
which it was their fortune to lay, and they trusted that it would be 
strong enough to support the glorious superstructure which is now 
about to be reared upon it. Like the prophets of old, they hailed 
the day-star from on high, and exulted in that prospect, which they 
saw through a glass, darkly, and not as we do, face to face, It is 
not, however, without feelings of the deepest and most heart- 
felt satisfaction that I recall to your recollection the fact that one 
man, the most religiously-inspired, the most conscientiously-influ- 
enced of all who laboured in the dawn and rising of this great and 
glorious cause,—Wilberforce (great cheering) still remains to witness 
the final consummation of that important triumph to which his 
early energies were devoted, and to exclaim, like the last of the 
prophets to whom I have before alluded, “ Lord, now let thy 
servant depart in peace.” (Great cheering.) I have now only to 
offer to the House my humble apology for having detained them so 
long on this subject. I will conclude, after thanking them once 
more for the patient attention with which they have listened. to me, 
My exp: essing my sincere and earnest hope that the counsels of the 
ouse, under God’s gracious providence, will be so guided and 
directed, that England may now, a second time, set to the world 
the bright and glorious example of a commercial nation holding 
commercial advantages light in the balance when compared with 
the dictates of humanity, and justice, and religion,—that we may 
see the extinction of slavery gradually and safely, but completely 
and entirely accomplished, and that by moderation of language, and 
reconciliation of conflicting opinions, we may be induced to forget 
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the extreme wishes we may have formed on either side, and thus 
to show the world the proud example of a deliberative assembly vine 
dicating its character for moderation and decision in the line which it 
adopts,—a line which, in my conscience, I believe to be honourable 
to the nation to which this assembly belongs, and which I consider 
is the surest pledge of the successful issue of the experiment on 
which we are now about to enter. (Great cheering.) 


It was half-past ten o'clock when Mr. Stantey concluded his 
speech, of which we have given the mcst important parts: and we ask 
our readers whether he has not made out a case, not for gradual but 
for immediate emancipation—not for a purchased but for a free re- 
demption,—being our duty towards the unhappy slave. And this, 
too, we hope, will be the issue to which we shall come at last. 
But we shall reserve our comments for a future page; and give the 
speech of Lord Howick, the predecessor of Mr. Stantey in the 
Secretaryship of the Colonies,—in the truth, soundness, and true 
statesman-like views cf which we cordially and entirely concur. 


Lord Howicx said that, situated as he was, the House would feel 
how painful it must be to him to be compelled, by an imperative sense 
of duty, to state an opinion adverse to the plan which had just been 
unfolded by his Right Hon. Friend. The present was a question of 
which the importance had not been underrated at either side of the 
House. ‘It was a question upon which were at issue, not only the 
honour of the country, but the happiness of millions. The proposed 
mode of treating it was pregnant with such fatal results, that he must 
briefly state his reasons for opposing it. 


It had been said that the first resolution gave the slave the essentials 
of freedom ; but this was attempting to dupe the House with woids, 
The only distinction between the slave and the freeman was the condi- 
tion on which he gave his labour, and that being the case, how did 
his Right Hon. Friend seek to get rid of Slavery? For three-fourths 
of his time the negro is to be the apprenticed servant of his master, 
not by his own free choice, but by a contract forced upon him. And 
what was that contract? That he was to give three-fourths of his 
time for the food and clothing which he now received. Now, in the 
evidence taken before the House of Lords, it was stated that the value 
of the supply furnished to each negro was 45s. a-year. So. that the 
negro, for three-fourths of his time, was to give his labour for one- 
fifteenth of its value. Was not this a distinct mark of slavery ? His 
labour would not be voluntary, it would be extorted by the fear of 
punishment. His Right Hon. Friend asked in what respect the ap- 
prenticed negro would differ from the labourer in this country ? The 
difference was the greatest in the world,—it was neither more uor less 
than that one contracted voluntarily, the other compulsorily. 


Was the plan intended fcr the benefit of the slaves or their masters ? 
There would be, no doubt, a dispute upon th’s point. If for the mas- 
ter, he (Lard Howick) most solemnly prote:t:d against any part of 
the system in respect to the pecuniary interesis of the master. What- 
ever were the claims of tLe master cn this country, be had at least none 
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on the slave. The slaves, on the contrary, had themselves claims for 
compensation. (Hear.) But his Right Hon. Friend might deny 
that he intended this measure for the benefit of the master. He might 
say he proposed certain parts of the scheme for the benefit of both, 
If this was the case—if he meant to promote the benefit of the slave 
as well as that of the master, this should be distinctly shown. But it 
was difficult to understand how the slave was to be benefitted by giving 
away so large a portion of his labour. hay # not allow him to a 

it to his own purposes? His Right Hon. Friend said, that thou 
there was no difference between the white man and the negro, there 
was a difference between the character of slave and freeman—that the 
slave had contracted habits of idleness, which he could not readily 

rid of. But was not the plan of his Right Hon. Friend calculated to 
continue that very evil? He said that the negro had been eompelled 
to labour under a system of force, fraud, and injustice. Why then 
continue, for twelve years more, that same system of forcing the negro 
to labour without the idea of reward, and solely by the idea of punish- 
ment? The necessary tendency of the regulations was to perpetuate 
that vic'ous association of ideas which slavery necessarily produced, 
On the view of the interest of the negro, therefore, he (Lord Howick) 
was prepared to reject the scheme. 


But there was another view to be taken of the subject, and one to 
which some Hon. Gentlemen were likely to give their chief consider- 
ation—the interest of the planters. He asked what would be the 
effect of the regulations on the interest of the masters? Nominally, 
the planter would have a right to three-fourths of the labour of 
slave. But how much would that nominal advantage really pro- 
duce to the master? It was not to be expected that the slave would 
voluntarily give up his time to his master. His Right Hon. Friend 
had truly stated, that men would not labour diligently and strenu- 
ously, except under the impulse of some strong stimulus. In this 
country, in every country where free labour existed, men were in- 
duced to work to avoid the pressure of want, and they knew that the 
reward they should obtain would be in the direct proportion of their 
diligence and industry. In the ease of slaves, they laboured because 
they knew if they did not, they would be subject to punishment, and 
therefore they submitted from a sense of terror to do what was dis- 
agreeable to them. Which of these motives could be brought to bear 
on the apprenticed negro? Had the apprenticed negro any motive 
to voluntary exertion? His wages were not increased by in 
exertions. In no respect would he be a greater gainer by work than 
by idleness. He would do as little as he could, not only from a de= 
sire to avoid fatigue, and to reserve his strength for those hours which 
were at his own disposal, bat from a determination to make a contract 
and bargain unprofitable, which was in the highest degree unjust, and 
to the advantage of his master. 


If the plan of his Right Hon. Friend failed to enlist the fecfings of 
the negro, how stood the case on other grounds? He had admitted 
that there must be some stimulus. The planters, and every witness who 
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bad spoken upon the subject, concurred in stating that a slave would do 
twice as much work for himself, in a given time, as the utmost amount 
of, punishment would induce him todo for his master. (Hear.) This 
was the case even under the present system: with the cart-whip at 
his back, the negro could not, by any amount of punishment, be 
forced to give out the full amount of his power. Accordingly, the 
colonial legislatures had uniformly refused to allow the punishment of 
slaves to be diminished. ‘The abolition of the whip was one of the first 
improvements pressed on the colonists. In the debate of 1823, Lord 
Seaforth (then Mr. Ellice) stated that there would be no difficulty 
whatever in procuring the assent of the planters to this obvious and 
necessary improvement. He (Lord Howick) was afraid that Lord 
Seaforth was not aware of the real cause by which the labour of his 
negroes was obtained. The legislature of Jamaica, however, refused 
to give up the driving system, and the driving system was still in full 
vigour in Jamaica (hear), and in every one of the legislative colonies: 
The whip had been abolished in the Crown colonies; and he would 
read the sentiments of a person of great authority, speaking the senti- 
ments of a committee of planters. ‘ It is only through fear of punish- 
ment that ill-disposed slaves can be induced to work; and by the 
orders in council the slave managers are se fettered, that their power 
is inadequate to compel a proper quantity of work.’ For ‘ ill-disposed 
slaves,’ we might say ‘slaves in general; for, as far as regards un- 
willingness to labour for another, every slave is sal ay tae rg 
His right hon. friend had quoted the number of lashes inflicted in the 
last three years in Demarara, and had stated, that although there had 
been a decrease of the slave population, there had been a great increase 
of the number and severity of the punishments. He (Lord Howick) 
wished he had read the sentiments which followed from the protector 
of slaves in that colony, in which that able and intelligent officer 
added—“ and three-fourths of the punishments have arisen out of 
difficulties in respect to work.” The same officer said that seven-eights 
of the whole punishments inflicted in the colony arose, directly or 
indirectly, from the same source. (Hear.) 


A still more remarkable fact was, that notwithstanding this vast 
increase of the number and severity of punishments, the effects 
were intended to produce had daily diminished; that there was a 
rapidly increasing difficulty in compelling the negro, by any amount 
of punishment, to give that degree of labour which he was capable of 
performing. The colonial legislatures, in rejecting the improvement 
offered to them, considered that if the present system was to be kept 
up in full vigour, the power of stimulus must not be diminished. His 
right hon. friend asked whether there was so much punishment in 
Jamaica as in Demerara? He (Lord Howick) thought much less, 
for, as the number of lashes was regulated, they must be made up in 
intensity (hear) ; and this was borne out by the fact, that in no fa ee 
was the mortality so great as in Demerara. eh at 
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ently with his former opinions, and he admitted that his opinions 
upon this subject had undergone a very great change; the more he 
had inquired, the more his views of it had enlarged. He was now 
ashamed to think how. lightly he had imbibed the notion that it was 
all a delusion to talk of the evils of slavery, and that the slave was 
not to be pitied. The last time this question was discussed in the 
house he did not vote. It was brought forward at the close of the 
session by the noble and learned lord now on the woolsack in the 
other honse, but even his eloquence failed to convince him; he thought 
there was more declamation than reason in that speech, and act 
went away without voting. When he was appointed to the office he 
lately filled, he became satisfied that the negro ought to have protec- 
tion against an abuse of the power which the master . But 
he was not then convinced of the evil inherent in this system itself, 
and it was only by the progress of discussion that he became convinced 
of the practical failure of the experiment on which we had been acting 
of late years, and particularly during the last two years; and that if 
the present system was to be maintained, and the negroes were to work 
by force mies not by will, the evil was less where the master was an 
irresponsible despot. 


In Jamaica there would be cases of infinitely more cruelty than in 
Demerara, but the total amount of suffering would be less. A good 
master in Jamaica need seldom use the whip. The slaves in that 
island knew that the power of punishment existed, and therefore did 
not provoke it. But in Demerara, the slave knew that there was an 
amount of flogging beyond which the master could not go, and if he 
could bear that, he might be as idle as he pleased: practically it was 
the fact, that such was the fecling of the dates. and that they acted 
upon that feeling. If the slave received twenty-five lashes for bein 
idle to-day, he said “I will be worse to-morrow ; you have reac 
ee limit.” ‘This was, therefore, a source of struggle and irritation 

etween master and slave, but the punishment was utterly inadequate 
to enforce a proper degree of labour. If this was the case under the 
order in council, what might be expected during the hours that the 
apprentice worked for his master? ‘The negro would have no possi- 
ble interest in the work; he might stand seven hours a-day with his 
hoe in his hand, and would do as little as he could. 


An hon. Member near him reminded him that he had said nothing 
about the slaves’ subsistence. He was glad he had mentioned that 
circumstance, because he might not perhaps have adverted to the man; 
ner in which the slave subsisted in Jamaica. The whole value of the 
articles the planter gives to each negro was 45s, a-year, and the only 
thing in the shape of provisions was one-third of a barrel of herrings, 
which was not so much food as seasoning for food. The Noble Lord 
read an extract from a work entitled Nolices of Jamaica in 1811, 
written by a planter of thirty years’ experience, who stated that the 
negro had a lot of land given him, from which he was expected to 
subsist himself and family. If the provision-garden was unproductive 
or insuffi-ient, the negro was not allowed to obtain a supply from the 
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stores of the planters. Such, with a few exceptions, he said, was the 
general practice from one end of the island to another. In case of 
waut, brothers were to assist sisters, uncles nieces, and children pa- 
rents; and the aged and infirm, who had no family, were to have 
recourse to the charity and benevolence of their neighbours. “It was 
the duty of the negro to provide food for himself and his family, and 
it was his own fault if he did not take the necessary precautions 
against want.” His (lord Howick’s) argument went to show, that 
if, under the order in council, there was no possibility of extorting 
from the negro an adequate amount of labour, it was quite impossible 
to do so under the system proposed by his Right Hon. Friend. 


The punishment, under this system, was to be left in the hands of 
the magistrates ; and let him ask any Hon. Gentleman who had seen 
agricultural labour performed, how a magistrate, when a gang of 
slaves was brought before him for idleness, was to decide the point? 
Suppose they said they had passed the time with the hoe in their 
hand; that they had done as much as they could, and were sorry 
they could not do any more; how was the magistrate to decide in 
sah acase? How was it possible to obtain from any labourers the 
amount of labour they could give? Task-work had been suggested, 
but it was impracticable here. Suppose it could be adopted, however, 
how could a magistrate decide a point which depended upon indi- 
vidual strength, upon soil, and upon other points which varied mate- 
rially? A negro of ordinary strength might work 120 cane-holes 
a-day, but the accidents of dry or wet weather would make a 
difference. How was the magistrate to enforce labour from the slave 
—and when he said labour, he meant strenuous, not inefficient, exer- 
tion—under these circumstances? Jt would require a whole army of 
Magistrates,—as many mugistrates as planters. But the experiment 
had been tried, under ten times as advantageous circumstances as it 
could be under the plan his Right Hon. Friend proposed, and in the 
case of white labourers too. The high price of labour in the Austra- 
lian colonies led to the experiment of sending out indentured ser- 
vants, who were bound to work for their masters on a specified scale 
of wages ; and the experiment had invariably failed. ‘The reason was 
obvious. They laboured without any interest; they had no object in 
their exertions. ‘The masters were driven to resort to compulsion ; 
the servants were punished, and came back more idle and stupid than 
before. There was, however, in this case, no previous animosity 
against the master ; but the — apprentices would have money, and 
many a year of drudgery to lay to the account of their masters, as 
well as'many a raw back. (Hear.) ‘The white men entered volun- 
tarily and by choice into the agreement ; their situation was improved 
thereby, and, if gratitude was a sufficient motive, those men onght to 
have worked. The negroes,on the contrary, instead of a sense of 
justice, would be stung by a sense of injustice at receiving only a 
16th part of the value of their labour. 


Then, whether the interests of the masters or the negroes were 
considered, the plan proposed by his Right Hon. Friend, if by any 
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accident it should come into operation, could not answer. But how 
could it come into operation? His Right Hon. Friend said that he 
should pass the law by the authority of the British Parliament, and 
that there was no limit to the authority of Parliament to legislate for 
the colonies except Parliament itself set a limit. With respect to the 
legal right this might be trae, but he considered that, os free 
constitutions to the colonies, this country had, practically at least, 
given up all right to interfere with the local legislatures, unless there 
was a strong necessity for such interference. He admitted that there 
was the strongest possible necessity for interference in this case; but 
as the right arose from the necessity of the case, it should be limited 
by it, and we should go no further than was necessary to do strict 
justice to all classes in the colonies. But when the people were 
opposed to a law, it was very difficult to make it operative. How 
would the people of Jamaica treat this measure? Would the jud 
who are planters, hold it good? Would colonial juries convict? 
His Right Hon. Friend must abrogate in his Bill every constitu- 
tional privilege in the colonies. (Hear, hear.) It was only extreme 
necessity that could justify this; but did that necessity exist? He, 
(Lord Howick) believed we could not trust the colonial oo 
to legislate, if we allowed them the right over the labour of another, 
which would be enacting a continuance and perpetuation of slavery. 
But on a different principle we had a right to act: let us say that 
every man is alike entitled to the produce of his own labour (hear, 
hear), and to judge how it can be most profitably employed for his 
own benefit, and he would allow the colonial legislatures to do what 
they pleased. (Hear.) His right hon. friend admitted there was no 
competition to regulate labour in Jamaice, but unless competition 
could be introduced, we could not introduce free labour. Unless com- 
petition was brought to bear on the mind of the negro, he could have 
no notion of free labour. 


The conclusion to which he (Lord Howick) had been irresistibly 
led was, that there were only two possible courses to be adopted ; we 
must recognize perfect slavery or perfect freedom : the present scheme 
was neither. ‘To leave things as they are was an evil which his right 
hon. friend had argued in a masterly manner. He had correctly stated 
that the population of Demerara was wearing down. Various reasons 
had been given to account for the diminution of the slave population ; 
but the fact was, that the diminution was in direct proportion to the 
labour exacted from them, and was lated by the number of pounds 
ef sugar for each slave. The noble lord then read an extract from a 
sworn return to the Court of Policy, Demerara, showing this fact. 
The cultivation of sugar was carried on by hired agents, who had no 
permanent interest in the welfare of the slaves, and experience 
that their employment depended apon sending home a large crop of 
sugar, and drawing the smallest remittance. In the Anna Regi 
estate in Demerara, till the end of 1831, the quantity of sugar raised 
was small and the number of slavesincreasing. In the estate of Reedy 
Hook, the attorney was raising a large crop for the advantage of the 
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ietor, and to the distress of the slaves. At the end of 1831, Mr. 
Moss, the proprietor, dismissed the attorney of the Anna Regina es- 
tate, and substituted the manager of Reedy Hook. The result sup- 
plied the comment. In six months the negroes on the estate had 
diminished from 805 to 800. 


His right hon. friend said it was desirable oF rid of the exe 
isting system, but how, he had asked, was it to be safely accomplished ? 
The safest course was by fixing a date, at the earliest possible period, 
for the absolute and entire termination of slavery. e did not say 
this was perfectly safe, but it was safer than any other. If we pro- 
ceeded on the scheme of his right hon. friend, or any other, we should 
not bring our views to bear on the mind of the negro. He will be 
told he is free, yet he will get no benefit from his freedom. Gratuitous 
labour will be exacted from him under compulsion, and it must be 
exacted by increased severity. As to the other alternative, he might 
be told that it was impossible to speculate on free labour. He doubted 
the accuracy of that opinion. If we afforded to the colonial legisla- 
tures encouragement and assistance, they would acquiesce. The 
proprietors in this country, if they chose to exert themselves, and act 
together, had the means of controlling their agents in the colonies. 
There might be danger in carrying any measure into effect against 
the wish of the legislatures, but a greater danger in attempting to 
carry a complicated plan, which was neither one thing nor the other. 
It would not satisfy the slave, and would create discontent amongst 
the masters. What would be the result if emancipation were carried 
without the consent of the local legislatures? He confessed that on 
bad consequences were likely to result from it; but he did not antici- 
bloodshed. ‘The negro would gain all he wished, and what had 
to expect from disorder? It had been suggested that the colonists 
would resist; but how far had the colonists the power of resistance ? 
How was —- maintained ? It was by our military force; withdraw 
it, and slavery fell to the ground. (Hear.) He considered his plan 
infinitely more calculated to benefit every interest of the country, than 
that propounded by the right hon. secretary for the colonies. His 
earnest and conscientious opinion was, that it might with more safety 
be adopted, though he did not mean to contend that it, or any plan 
that could be pr , was entirely free from danger. Committing, 
therefore, not without anxiety, to consideration of the House, the 
propositions which were the result of his humble conviction, he trusted 
that they would in time, and under the will of an overruling Provi- 
dence, be regarded with favour. (The noble lord sat down amidst 
loud cheering.) 


Sir R. Pex rose to suggest that some arrangement should be made 
Pep a eases eet Sage the debate (hear, hear), in order 
that a distinct understanding might be come to by the whole house 
respecting the resolations which had been osed by Government 
that night. He was disposed to deprecate the adoption of any hasty 
or pire owe om on the subject. The resolutions proposed 

hat night di from any former resolutions which had ever been 
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submitted to the house, in this respect, that they involved no vagne 

rinciples, but detailed a specific plan for the abolition of slavery. 
He therefore thought it would be most conducive to the character of 
the house to adopt no such resolutions without first appropriating due 
time for their full consideration, whether the judgment of the ean 
should determine for their ultimate rejection, their adoption, or for 
the reception of any qualified measure founded on them. The house, 
in fact, was placed in a new position by the introduction of the 
resolutions of government. A practical plan for the abolition of 
slavery had been submitted to its consideration, and a variety of 
circumstances indispensibly necessary for fully appreciating that 
plan must necessati'y be taken into view. The immense, the un- 
speakable importance of the subject demanded the opportunity for 
the fullest consideration. For himself, he should not gt the present 
period enter into the merits of the question ; he wished for time; 
and he hoped the proposition for postponing the debate would meet 
with the concurrence of the rest of the house. He was desirous, for 
the character of the house, as well as for the general interest of the 
country, that the further debate of the question should be deferred to 
a day so distant, as to afford time for the mature consideration of the 
vhes bearing of the question. (Hear, hear.) 


Lord Atruorp entirely concurred in the sentiments expressed by 
the right hon. baronet. He was convinced that no man who felt the 
immense importance of the question could consider his proposition 
for delay unreasonable. The proposition was one which did not 
alone affect the convenience of the members of the House, but it also 
concerned the public at large, and on that ground he thought it de- 
sirable that full opportunity should be afforded for the consideration 
of the question. ‘The discussion which had occurred ought not to be 
cons:dered a final one, and he thought the best mode would be to pro- 
pose that the chairman report progress pro forma, and in the interim 
the propositions could be printed. He therefore should suggest that 
the further debate be adjourned till Thursday the 30th instant. 


Mr. Buxton objected to the extent of the postponement, but 
wished, at all exents before any period was fixed for the resumption 
of the debate, to be informed on one point, whether the money alluded 
to in the propositions was to be paid by the negroes or the country ; 
If the negroes were to be called upon to pay a single farthing, unless 


for their own benefit, he should on that score alone oppose the 
measure. 


Lord Auruorr replied, that government, in submitting their plan 
to the House, did not intend to exact any pledge. They left the de- 
tails entirely to the discretion of the House, and merely contended for 
the main principle of the measure. They at present undoubted! 
meant that the negro should pay the wages he received for one fou 
of his time during twelve years, as the price of his redemption. 


While Lord Althorp, Mr. Stanley, and Sir Robert Peel, were con- 


versing about the most convenient d 


ay, and liad fixed Thursd 
the 23d, Sir Ricnarp Vyv ; ag BECG OROn 2 ae 


YAN rose, and observed that that was the 
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day fixed for Races, when gentlemen could not be expected to 
attend! The of this objection was immediately felt by a large 
number, who repeated, “ Epsom Races! E Races !"--and as 
the running of the horses, and the bets depending on the issue, carried 
the day agaist the discussion for emancipating the negroes, ‘Thursday; 
the 30th of May, was finally settled upon, to meet the convenience 
of all parties! This needs no comment. 


In consequence of Mr. Stanley's not making any motion, or put- 
ting any resolution to the vote, no amendment could be moved, as 
there was no motion before the House ; but, had the resolutions been 
put to the vote, it was our intention to have moved the following, of 
which we had prepared a copy, as an amendment :— 


‘1. That every slave in His Majesty’s dominions has an absolute right 
to freedom, without delay, and without price. 


‘2. That from and after the 12th of August, 1834—the anniversary of 
His Majesty’s birth-day, slavery shall cease to exist in every part of the 
British empire. 


*3. That immediate measures be taken to ascertain the actual amount 
of pecuniary loss that may be sustained by the owners of colonial estates, 
from the substitution of free labour for slave labour on their several planta- 
tions ; and to determine to what extent the national funds should be ap 
priated te compensate all those by whom such pecuniary loss should be 
actually sustained. 


‘4. That an adequate supply of preventive police, independent magis- 
tracy, and teachers for infant and adult schools, be sent out from the mother 
country to all our colonies, the expence to be borne out of the funds 
hitherto spennerintes to the support of our military establishments in those 
parts, which, on the entire abolitiun of slavery, may be extensively and 
safely reduced.’ 





BUSINESS OF THE HOUSE OF COMMONS. 


Leave of Absence. 
To Mr. Charles Russell, a week; Mr. O'Reilly, a week, 
New Member sworn in. 
Col. De Lacy Evans, for Westminster. 
Notices of Motion. 


Mr. Charles Buller.——On going into Committee of Supply, to move Resolu- 
tions declaring the necessity of continued and extensive reductions in all de- 
partments of the public service, ——[ Deferred from Friday 17th May till Mon- 
day, 20th May } 

Sir George Stauuiton.——To call the attention of the House to the state of our 
Commercial Relations with China, and to the measures which are now become 
indispensably necessary, fur the purpose of placing that very important branch 
of British Commerce upon a secure and honourable basis, aud to move Rese- 

lutions upon the subject. ——[‘Tuesday, 4th June.) 




















Mr. Buckingham. ——That a Select Committee be appointed, to consider to what 

_ extent and in what manner it may be practicable and desirable to raise a Pund 
by a Tax on Property or Income, or both, to enable the Parliament pro- 
gressively to repeal those existing Taxes that press most heavily on the indus» 
trious and labouring Classes.——[ Tuesday, 11th June.] 

Mr. Ruthven. — Resolution, That the reduction of Taxation and the diminution 
of the public burthens by every attention to economy, are objects of paramount 
importance, and that, in justice to the people who pay Taxes, all Sinecure 
Places should be abolished throughout the British Empire.——[Toesday, 
25th June. } 

Mr. Buckingham.——That a Select Committee be appointed to consider the ex. 

iency of converting the whole amount of the Public Debt of the Country 
nto Terminab!e Annuities, for such periods, and at such rates of interest, as 
may be deemed just to all parties, —-[Tuesday, 2nd July.] 

Sir Robert Bateson.——In Committee on Church Temporalities (Ireland) Bill, to 
move in 2ad section, that four Bishops in rotation be members of the Ec- 
clesiastical Commission, and that these be in every year the representative 
Bishops of the succeeding Session of Parliament :—Also, that in the 46th line 
of 14th section, the words “two hundred” be omitted, and the words “three 
hundred” be inserted. ——{ Wednesday, 15th May.] 

Mr. Frederick Shaw. ——Copies of all Patents or Grants, or the material parts 
thereof, whereby the owners of Impropriations or Impropriate Tithes in Ireland 
are expressly bound to repair the Chancel, or provide for the discharge of 
clerical duties, so far as the same can be made out.——{ Deferred till Wednes- 
day 15th May.) 

Mr. Frederick Shaw.—— Copy of Correspondence (if any) between the Chief Se- 
cretary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland and the Irish Judges, relative to the 
Juries (Ireland) Bill.-——[ Wednesday, 15th May.] 

Mr, Cobbett. To move a Resolution for an Address to His Majesty, to remove 
the Right Honourable Sir Robert Peel from the Privy Council, on account of 
the proceedings of the right honourable Baronet, relative to the Currency Acts 
of 1819, 1822, and 1826.——[ Thursday, 16th May] 

Colonel Davies. ——On the Motion for bringing up the Report of the Committee 
of Supply, to move, ‘That a Select Committee be appointed, to inquire into the 
Military and Colonial Expenditure of the Country. [ Monday, 20th May.] 

Mr. Lloyd Watkins. Resolution for the Repeal of the whole Duty on Malt, 

¢ and for the imposition of such a Duty on Beer and Spirits, as may cover the 
deficiency. ——[Deferred tilt Monday, 20th May.] 

Mr. Bernal. Resolution founded on the Evidence taken before the Committee 
on the Election for the Borough of Hertford.——{ Deferred from Wednesday 
15th May till Friday 24th May.] 

Mr. Hume.-——To take into consideration the Report of the Committee on the 
expediency of erecting a new House of Commons.——[ Tuesday, 4th June.) 
Mr. Buckingham.———-To move a Resolution, declaring the practice of forcibly 
impressing Seamen for the Naval Service of His Majesty to be unjust, cruel, and 
unnecessary; and that such a violation of the liberty of the subject ought to be 

discontinued.——['Tuesday, 18th June. ] 

Mr. Wilks.——Bill to prevent the duration of Parliaments longer than three 
years. [Deferred from Tuesday, 14th May, till Thursday, 20th June.) 

Mr. Buckingham.——To move a Resolution, declaring that the practice of 
flogging, both in the Navy and the Army, has a tendency to degrade the cha- 
racters of those subject te its infliction, without improving the discipline of the 
a = 7 that therefore the practice ought to be abolished. —{Tuesday, 

une 

Mr. Parker.——Bill to amend so much of the Statute 7 and 8 Geo. IV. ¢.30. 
8.40, as enables a Prosecutor to put in evidence a previous conviction for 
Felony before verdict.— —[Deferred from Wednesday 15th May, till Wednes- 
day, 22nd May.) 

Mr. Parker. ——Bill to enable Justices in Petty Sessions from time to time to em- 

, panel a Jury, and to try persons under a certain age, accused of certain small 

offences.——( Deferred from Wednesday, 15th May, till Wednessday 22nd May.) 
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Mr. Pelham.——Bill to remedy certain defects as to the recovery of Rates and 
Assessments made by Commissioners under divers Drainage Acts, after the 
execution of their final awards.-——[ Deferred from Wednesday, 15th May, till 
Wednesday, 22nd May.] 


Reports of Election Committees. 


Tiverton Borough Election ———House informed, that the Sclect Committee on 
the Petition of William Anstey, and others, have determined, 

That James Kennedy, Esquire, is not duly elected a Burgess to serve in this 
present Parliament, for the Borough of Tiverton: 

That the last Election for Burgesses to serve in this present Parliament for 
the said Borough of Tiverton, so far as regards the Election of the said 
James Kennedy, Esquire, is a void Election. 

New Writ for Tiverton.——in the room of James Kennedy, Esquire, whose 
Election has been determined to be void, 


Reports brought up. 
House of Commons Buildings Committee.——Report, with Resolutions and 
Minutes of Evidence, brought up ; Resolutions read, as follows :— 

1. “That it is the opinion of this Committee, that the present House of 
Commons does not afford adequate accommodation for its Members, and that 
no alterations or improvements could be made in the present House which would 
afford adequate accommodation, due regard being had te the health and general 
convenience of the Members, to the despatch of public business, and to the ex- 
pense to be incurred. Aud the Committee therefore recommend the erection 
of a new House of Commons, and they refer the House to the Evidence which 
has been taken, as to the Plan and Site, and the Expense in such case to be 
ineurred.” 

2. “ That it is the opinion of this Committee, that the imperfect ventilation of 
the present House is most injurious to the health of the Members, and it is ex- 
pedient that the immeliate attention of the Board of Works be directed ef- 
fectually to remedy so serious an inconvenience.” 


Petitions presented. 

Roman Catholic Marriages. Petition of Roman Catholic Clergymen for 
enabling them to perform valid Marriages in their chapels, without being ratified 
io the Church of England, 

Poor of Ireland. ——Petition of Aaron Atkinson, of Dublin, and Forty-one Citizens 
of London, for appointment of a Committee to sit every year in Dublin, te 
compose Bills for the employment of the Poor of Ireland. 

Vote by Ballot. —— Petitions in favour;—of Inhabitants of Clene ;—of Kilcor- 
mack ;—and, of Inhabitants of Walsall. 

Equitable Adjustment.——Petition of Members of the Pollokshaws Political 
Union, for an equitable adjustment of the claims of the Fundholders. 

Taxes. — Pctitions for the reduction thereof ;—of Traders, Mechanics, Artizans, 
and Inhabitants of Atherstone ;—of Chairman and Committee of a Mecting of 
Inhabitants of Birmingham ;—and, of Inhabitants of Walsall. 

Factories Regulation Bill.—Petitions in favour ;—of Inhabitants of the town 
of Hertford ;—and, of Salford. 

= on Knowledge.-——Petition of Inhabitants of Walsall, fer the repeal 

reof, 

Education (Ireland.) ——Petition of the Moderator and Clerk of the Previsional 
Synod of Fife, stating that there are many persons ia Ireland unacquainted 
with the English Language, and who have not Divine worship performed, or 
religious instruction dispensed to them, and praying for measures to strengthen 
the efficacy of the Reformed Faith in lreland. 

Jews. —Petitions for the removal of disabilities affecting them ;—of Freeholders 
and Inhabitants of Truro ;--of Persons of the Christian faith resident in and 

near London ;—and, of persons professing the Jewish religion, being working- 

@rtizans and resideat in London. 
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PROPOSED PLAN FOR MAKING THE SLAVES BUY THEIR 
OWN FREEDOM. 


NotwitHsTanpineG the length to which our report of the speeches 
of Mr. Stanley and Lord Howick extend in our present Fee ay we 
cannot resist . desire to devote a very few pages to an exposition of 
the Government plan, which we shall take paragraph by paragraph, 


seriatim, aud very briefly express our opinion of eac 


It shou!d be remembered that the first appearance of this plan was 
in the Times of Saturday morning, when it struck almost every one 
with astonishment—the West Indian interests looking upon it as a 
spoliation of their property,and the Immediate Abolitionists regarding 
it as the most faniling mockery of all their hopes, and a treacherous 
betrayal of all their confidence. 


A meeting was held at the Foreign Office, on Saturday, at one 
o'clock, to which about 200 members of the House of Commons were 
invited ; and Mr. Stanley there went into an elaborate detail and 
defence of the plan of which the heads only had appeared in the pub- 
lic papers. All would not do, however; the dissatisfaction at the 
meeting, though stifled from respect to the feelings of the Ministers, 
and but very moderately expressed where it obtained utterance at 
all, was, nevertheless, deep and general, and must have been felt, b 
the propounders of the plan, as a severe reproof to their policy or their 
judgment. 

Accordingly, a Cabinet Council being held on Saturday, after the 
breaking up of the a and another on Sunday, in despite of Sir 
Andrew Agnew’s proposed Bill, it was determined to make a revised 
sketch of the heads of the plan; and on Monday morning the T'imes 
contained, what for them is very unusual,a “ more correct version” of 
the Government Resolutions than those which had appeared on 
Saturday. Instead of a leading article of the Editor, on which it 
would perhaps have been rather too hazardous to stake the reputation 
of the paper, till public opinion should be more distinctly expressed, 
an article appeared in its columns, commending the plan, for its skill, 
novelty, ingenuity, &c., declaring it to be safe and satisfactory, and 
such as indeed must please all parties. This was printed in large 
type, with open spaces between the lines, and, in every external 
appearance, like the usual leading articles of the Editor, but introduced 
as the communication of a Correspondent, so as to admit a loep-hole of 
retreat, in the event of the public pulse not responding; though nine 
out of every ten of its readers, seeing ihat the Correspondence of the 
Times is usually put in as letters, with heads, dates, and signatures, 
would regard this either as an original article of the Editor, or ‘one 
mate his own by adoption, and to which he desired to attach all the 
force which the influence and circulation of the paper could afford it. 
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Still all would not do. In the City, and at the West-end, within 
the walls of Parliament and without, no party, except the projectors 
of the plan, and their most unconditional adherents, had a good word 
to say in its favour. 


Notwithstanding all this, however, it was brought forward by Mr. 
Stanley on Tuesday, and supported by the speech we have already 
reported, so that the Government evidently mean to persevere in its 
great outline, though they may consent to modify some of the details, 
Our objection to it is, however, so strong, that we see no hope of. its 
being so amended as to meet our views. It is founded throughout on 
the unjust and unholy principle, that man has a right to enslave and 
hold property in the person of his fellow-man: and flowing from 
so corrupt a fountain-head as this, the streanrs must all, of necessity, 
be tainted with corruption. We will give the Resolutions, or Heads 
of the Government Plan, seriatim ; and subjoin our brief comments 
on the whole. The following is the plan adverted to :— 


Ist. That every slave, upon the passing of the intended act, shall be at 
liberty to claim, before the protector of slaves, custos of the parish, or such 
other officer as shall be named by His ed for that purpose, to be regis- 
tered as an apprenticed labourer, and shall thenceforth enjoy all the rights 
and privileges of a freeman, shall be capable of giving evidence in all 
courts, criminal as well as civil, and as well against their employers as 
against any other persons, of serving upon juries, and in the militia—of 
attending whatever place of worship or teacher of religion he pleases, and 
shall have and enjoy all other rights and privileges whatsoever of a British 
subject. 


2d. That the terms of such apprenticeship should be— 


3d. That the power of corporal punishment should be altogether taken 
from the master, and transferred to the magistrate. 


4th. That in consideration of food and clothing, and such allowances as 
are now wade by law to the slave, the labourer should work for his master 
three-fourths of his time, leaving it to be settled by contract whether for 
three-fourths of the week or of eachday. That bya day is here understood 
only ten hours, seven and a half of which are to be for the master as above, 
in consideration of food, clothing, and lodging, and that all the time above 
such ten hours is not to be affected by these regulations. 

Sth. That the labourer should have a right to claim employment of his 
moster for the remaining one-fourth of his time, according to a fixed scale 
of wages. ~ 

6th. That during such one-fourth of his time the labourer should be 
at liberty to employ himself elsewhere. ’ 

7th. That the master should fix a price upon the labourer at the time of 
his appreaticeship. 

Sth. That the wages to be om re master should bear such a pro- 
portion to the price fixed by him, that for the whole of his spare time, if 
given to the master, the negro should receive 1-12th of his price annually ; 
and in proportion for each lesser term. ; 

9th. That every negro, on becoming an apprentice, shall be entitled to a 
money-payment weekly, in lieu of food and clothing, eee it, the 
amount to be fixed by a magistrate with reference to the cost of the 
legal provision. 
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Mr. Buckingham. ——That a Select Committee be appointed, to consider to what 

_ extent and in what manner it may be practicable and desirable to raise a Pund 
by a Tax on Property or Income, or both, to enable the Parliament pro- 
gressively to repeal those existing Taxes that press most heavily on the indus- 
trious and labouring Classes.-——[Tuesday, 11th June.] 

Mr. Ruthven. — Resolution, That the reduction of Taxation and the diminution 
of the public burthens by every attention to economy, are objects of paramount 
importance, and that, in justice to the people who pay Taxes, all Sinecure 
Places should be abolished throughout the British Empire.——[Tuesday, 
25th June.]} 

Mr. Buckingham.——That a Select Committee be appointed to consider the exe 

diency of converting the whole amount of the Public Debt of the Country 
into Terminab!e Annuities, for such periods, and at such rates of interest, as 
may be deemed just to all parties. (Tuesday, 2nd July.] 

Sir Robert Bateson. In Committee on Church Temporalities (Ireland) Bill, to 
move in 2nd section, that four Bishops in rotation be members of the Ec- 
clesiastical Commission, and that these be in every year the representative 
Bishops of the succeeding Session of Parliament :—Also, that in the 46th line 
of lth section, the words “two hundred” be omitted, and the words “three 
hundred” be inserted. ——[ Wednesday, 15th May.] 

Mr. Frederick Shaw. ——Copies of all Patents or Grants, or the material parts 
thereof, whereby the owners of Impropriations or Impropriate Tithes in Ireland 
are expressly bound to repair the Chancel, or provide for the discharge of 
clerical duties, so far as the same can be made out.——{ Deferred till Wednes- 
day 15th May.] 

Mr. Frederick Shaw.—— Copy of Correspondence (if any) between the Chief Se- 
cretary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland and the Irish Judges, relative to the 
Juries (Ireland) Bill.-——[ Wednesday, 15th May.] 

Mr, Cobbett. To move a Resolution for an Address to His Majesty, to remove 
the Right Honourable Sir Robert Peel from the Privy Council, on account of 
the proceedings of the right honourable Baronet, relative to the Currency Acts 
of 1819, 1822, and 1826.——{ Thursday, 16th May] 

Colonel Davies. ——On the Motion for bringing up the Report of the Committee 
of Supply, to move, ‘That a Select Committee be appointed, to inquire into the 
Military and Colonial Expenditure of the Country. ——{ Monday, 2@th May.] 

Mr. Lloyd Watkins. ——Resolution for the Repeal of the whole Duty on Malt, 

¢ and for the imposition of such a Duty on Beer and Spirits, as may cover the 
deficiency. ——[Deferred tilt Monday, 20th May.] 

Mr. Bernal.-——Resolution founded on the Evidence taken before the Committee 
on the Election for the Borough of Hertford, {Deferred from Wednesday 
15th May till Friday 24th May.} 

Mr. Hume.-——To take into consideration the Report of the Committee on the 
expediency of erecting a new House of Commons. ——[ Tuesday, 4th June.) 

Mr. Buckingham. To move a Resolution, declaring the practice of forcibly 
impressing Seamen for the Naval Service of His Majesty to be unjust, cruel, and 
unnecessary; and that such a violation of the liberty of the subject ought to be 
discontinued.——['Tuesday, 18th June. ] 

Mr. Wilks.——Bill to prevent the duration of Parliaments longer than three 
years. [Deferred from Tuesday, 14th May, till Thursday, 20th June.]} 

Mr. Buckingham.——T'o move a Resolution, declaring that the practice of 
flogging, both in the Navy and the Army, has a tendency to degrade the cha- 
racters of those subject to its infliction, without improving the discipline of the 
Services, and that therefore the practice ought to be abolished. —{ Tuesday, 
25th June) 

Mr. Parker.-——Bill to amend so much of the Statute 7 and 8 Geo. IV. ¢.30. 
8.40, as enables a Prosecutor to put in evidence a previous conviction for 
Felony before verdict.——[Deferred from Wednesday 15th May, till Wednes- 
day, 22nd May.) 

Mr. Parker.—— Bill to enable Justices in Petty Sessions from time to time to em- 

. panel a Jury, and to try persons under a certain age, accused of certain small 
offences, —( Deferred from Wednesday, 15th May, till Wednessday 22nd May.) 
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Mr. Pelham.——Bill to remedy certain defects as to the recovery of Rates and 
Assessments made by Commissioners under divers Drainage Acts, after the 
execution of their final awards.—~[Deferred from Wednesday, 15th May, till 
Wednesday, 22nd May. } 


Reports of Election Committees. 


Tiverton Borough Election. House informed, that the Sclect Committee on 
the Petition of William Anstey, and others, have determined, 

That James Kennedy, Esquire, is not duly clected a Burgess to serve in this 
present Parliament, for the Borough of Tiverton: 

That the last Election for Burgesses to serve in this present Parliament for 
the said Borough of Tiverton, so far as regards the Election of the said 
James Kennedy, Esquire, is a void Election. 

New Writ for Tiverton.——in the room of James Kennedy, Esquire, whose 
Election has been determined to be void, 
Reports brought up. 
House of Commons Buildings Committee.——Report, with Resolutions and 
Minutes of Evidence, brought up ; Resolutions read, as follows :— 

1. “That it is the opinion of this Committee, that the present House of 
Commons does not afford adequate accommodation for its Members, and that 
no alterations or improvements could be made in the present House which would 
afford adequate accommodation, due regard being had to the health and general 
convenience of the Members, to the despatch of public business, and to the ex- 
pense to be incurred. And the Committee therefore recommend the erection 
of a new House of Commons, and they refer the House to the Evidence which 
has been taken, as to the Plan and Site, and the Expense ia such case to be 
incurred.” 

2. “ That it is the opinion of this Committee, that the imperfect ventilation of 
the present House is most injurious to the health of the Members, and it is ex- 
pedient that the immeliate attention of the Board of Works be directed ef- 
fectually to remedy so serious an inconvenience.” 


Petitions presented. 

Roman Catholic Marriages. Petition of Roman Catholic Clergymen for 
enabling them to perform valid Marriages in their chapels, without being ratified 
io the Church of England. 

Poor of Ireland. —Petition of Aaron Atkinson, of Dublin, and Forty-one Citizens 
of London, for appointment of a Committee to sit every year in Dublin, to 
compose Bills for the employment of the Poor of Ireland. 

Vote by Ballot. —— Petitions in favour ;—of Inhabitants of Clone ;—of Kileor- 
mack ;—and, of Inhabitants of Walsall. 

Equitable Adjustment.——Petition of Members of the Pollokshaws Political 
Union, for an equitable adjustment of the claims of the Fundholders. 

Taxes. — Pctitions for the reduction thereof ;—of ‘Traders, Mechanics, Artizans, 
and Inhabitants of Atherstone ;—of Chairman and Committee of a Mecting of 
Inhabitants of Birmingham ;—and, of Inhabitants of Walsall. 

Factories Regulation Bill.—— Petitions in favour ;—of Inhabitants of the town 
of Hertford ;—and, of Salford. 

Taxes on Knowledge.-——Petition of Inhabitants of Walsall, for the repeal 
thereof. 

Education (Ireland.) ——Petition of the Moderator and Clerk of the Provisional 
Synod of Fife, stating that there are many persons in Ireland unacquainted 
with the English Language, and who have not Divine worship performed, or 

religious instruction dispensed to them, and praying for measures to strengthen 
the efficacy of the Reformed Faith in Ireland. 

Jews. —Petitions for the removal of disabilities affecting them ;—of Frecholders 
and Inhabitants of Truro ;--of Persons of the Christian faith resident in and 

near London ;—and, of persons professing the Jewish religion, being working- 

artizans and resideat in London. 
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PROPOSED PLAN FOR MAKING THE SLAVES BUY THEIR 
OWN FREEDOM. 


NoTWItHSsTANDING the length to which our report of the speeches 
of Mr. Stanley and Lord Howick extend in our present number, we 
cannot resist a desire to devote a very few pages to an exposition of 
the Government plan, which we shall take paragraph by paragraph, 
serialim, aud very briefly express our opinion of a9 

It shou!d be remembered that the first appearance of this plan was 
in the Times of Saturday morning, when it struck almost every one 
with astonishment—the West Indian interests looking upon it us a 
spoliation of their property,and the Immediate Abolitionists regarding 
it as the most insulting mockery of all their hopes, and a treacherous 
betrayal of all their confidence. 

A meeting was held at the Foreign Office, on Saturday, at one 
o'clock, to which about 200 members of the House of Commons were 
invited ; and Mr. Stanley there went into an elaborate detail and 
defence of the plan of which the hcads only had appeared in the pub- 
lic papers. All would not do, however; the dissatisfaction at the 
meeting, though stifled from respect to the feelings of the Ministers, 
and but very moderately expressed where it obtained utterance at 
all, was, nevertheless, deep and general, and must have been felt, by 
the propounders of the plan, as a severe reproof to their policy or their 
judgment. 

Accordingly, a Cabinet Council being held on Saturday, after the 
breaking up of the Meeting, and another on Sunday, in despite of Sir 
Andrew Agnew’s proposed Bill, it was determined to make a revised 
sketch of the heads of the plan; and on Monday morning the Times 
contained, what for them is very unusual,a “ more correct version” of 
the Government Resolutions than those which had appeared on 
Saturday. Instead of a leading article of the Editor, on which it 
would perhaps have been rather too hazardous to stake the reputation 
of the paper, till public opinion should be more distinctly expressed, 
an article appeared in its columns, commending the plan, for its skill, 
novelty, ingenuity, &c., declaring it to be safe and satisfactory, and 
such as indeed must please all parties. This was printed in large 
type, with open spaces between the lines, and, in every external 
appearance, like the usual leading articles of the Editor, but introduced 
as the communication of a Correspondent, so as to admit a loop-hole of 
retreat, in the event of the public pulse not responding; though nine 
out of every ten of its wr seeing ihat the Correspondence of the 
Times is usually put in as letters, with heads, dates, and signatures, 
would regard this either as an original article of the Editor, or one 
made his own by adoption, and to which he desired to attach all the 
force which the influence and circulation of the paper could afford it. 
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Still all would not do. In the City, and at the West-end, within 
the walls of Parliament and without, no party, except the projectors 
of the plan, and their most unconditional adherents, had a good word 
to say in its favour. 


Notwithstanding all this, however, it was brought forward by Mr. 
Stanley on Tuesday, and supported by the speech we have ay 
reported, so that the Government evidently mean to persevere in its 
great outline, though they may consent to modify some of the details, 
Our objection to it is, however, so strong, that we see no hope of its 
being so amended as to meet our views. It is founded throughout on 
the unjust and unholy principle, that man has a right to enslave and 
hold property in the person of his fellow-man: and flowing from 
so corrupt a fountain-head as this, the streams must all, of necessity, 
be tainted with corruption. We will give the Resolutions, or Heads 
of the Government Plan, seriatim ; and subjoin our brief comments 
on the whole. The following is the plan adverted to :— 


Ist. That every slave, upon the passing of the intended act, shall be at 
liberty to claim, before the protector of slaves, custos of the parish, or such 
other officer as shall be named by His Majesty for that purpose, to be regis- 
tered as an apprenticed labourer, and shall thenceforth enjoy all the rights 
and privileges of a freeman, shall be capable of giving evidence in all 
courts, criminal as well as civil, and as well against their employers as 
against any other persons, of serving upon juries, and in the militia—of 
attending whatever place of worship or teacher of religion he pleases, and 
shall have and enjoy all other rights and privileges whatsoever of a British 
subject. 

2d. That the terms of such apprenticeship should be— 


3d. That the power of corporal punishment should be altogether taken 
from the master, and transferred to the magistrate. 


4th. That in consideration of food and clothing, and such allowances as 
are now made by law to the slave, the labourer should work for his master 
three-fourths of his time, leaving it to be settled by contract whether for 
three-fourths of the week or of eachday. That bya day is here understood 
only ten hours, seven and a half of which are to be for the master as above, 
in consideration of food, clothing, and lodging, and that all the time above 
such ten hours is not to he affected by these regulations. 


5th. That the labourer should have a right to claim employment of his 
moster for the remaining one-fourth of his time, according to a fixed scale 
of wages. 

6th. That during such one-fourth of his time the labourer should be 
at liberty to employ himself elsewhere. 


7th. That the master should fix a price upon the labourer at the time of 
his appre:ticeship. 

Sth. That the wages to be paid hy the master should bear such a pro- 
portion to the price fixed by him, that for the whole of his spare time, if 
given to the master, the negro should receive 1-12th of his price annually ; 
and in proportion for each lesser term. : 


9th. That every negro, on becoming an apprentice, shall be entitled to a 
money-payment weekly, in lieu of food and clothing, should he prefer it, the 
amount to be fixed by a magistrate with reference to the actual cost of the 
legal provision. 
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10th. That every apprenticed labourer be bound to pay a portion, to be 
fixed, of his wages, half-yearly, to an officer to be appointed by His 
Majesty. 

11th. That in default of such payment the master be liable, and, in re 
turn, may exact an equivalent amount of labour without payment in the 
succeeding half. 


12th. Thnt every apprenticed negro, on payment of the price fixed by 
his master, or such portion of it as may from time to time remain due, be 
absolutely free. 


13. That every such apprentice may borrow the sum so required, and 
bind himself, by contract before a magistrate, for a limited period, as an 
apprenticed labourer to the lender. 


14th. That a Joan to the amount of 15,000,000/. sterling be granted to 
the preprietors of West Indian estates and slaves, on such colonial secu- 
rity as may be approved by commissioners appointed by the Lords Com- 
missioners of His Majesty's Treasury. 


15th. That such loan be distributed among the different colonies, in a 
yatio compounded of the number of slaves, and the amount of exporis. 


16th. That the half-yearly payments hereinbefore authorized to be made 
by the apprenticed negroes be taken in liquidation of so much of the debt 
contracted by the planter to the public. 


17th. That all children born after the passing of the intended act, or who 
at the time of its passing shall be under the age of six years, be free, and 
be maintained by their respective parents. 


18th. That in failure of such maintenance they be deemed apprentices 
to the master of the parents (without receiving wages), the males till the 
age twenty four, the females to the age of twenty, at which periods respec- 
tively they and their children, if any, shall be absolutely free. 


19th. That this act shall not prevent His Majesty from assenting to 
such acts as may be passed by the Colonial Legislature for the promotion 
of industry or the prevention of vagrancy, applicable to all classes of the 
community. And that respectable persons, wholly unconnected with the 
Colonies, shall be sent out to act as District Magistrates and other officers, 
for the protection of the negroes and preservation of the peace. 

20:h. That upon the recommendation of the local Legislatures, His 
Majesty will be prepared to recommend to Parliament, out of the revenues 
of this country, to grant such aid as may be deemed necessary for the due 
supportof the administration of justice, of an efficient police establish- 
ment, and of a general system of religious and moral education. 


2ist. And that with this view effectual protection shall be given to all 
teachers of religion of whatever persuasion. 


On these heads we submit the following brief observation, numbered to 
correspond with the preceding paragraphs. 

1. The Slave, by a mere change of name and registry, as an ap- 
prenticed labourer, is thenceforth to “enjoy all the rights and pri- 
vileges of a freeman.” ‘This is a direct falsehood in the very front of 
the matter. He has no choice left him, but Slavery under a new 
name ; he must work, without a choice of masters, without stipula- 
tion of conditions, for ten hours a day, as before ; and so far as the 
deprivation of the exercise of his free-will to change his master, or to 
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demand more wages, more food, or more clothing, he will be as much 
a Slave as ever. 


3. The transfer of the power of inflicting corporal punishment 
from the master to the magistrates is still a badge of Slavery. If he 
is “ to enjoy all the rights and privileges of a free man,” why should 
he be subjected to corporal punishment, that is, flogging by the whip 
or lash, at all? 


4, 5,6. The negro is called upon to exercise a degree of fore- 
thought, prudence, and self-denial, of which none but the best edu- 
cated, me the most discreet of our artizans in England are capable, 
when he is expected to work hard during the fourth of the day 
placed at his disposal, and pay his weekly earnings over to a magis- 
trate, for the very remote and uncertain prospect of freedom, in twelve 
years time. Itis difficult to prevail on English labourers to lay by 
the earnings of the summer, for the wants of the winter, or to east 
their thoughts forward to one year, and the negro is called upon to 
labour hard, and lay by his earnings, not for the purchase of any 
tangible enjoyment within his grasp, but for a benefit so remote that 
he may never live to enjoy it. 

7. The master being allowed to put a price upon his Slave, whe- 
ther of 10/. or 100/., is a direct recognition of the unhallowed and 
unchristian principle that man may justly steal, entrap, and enslave 
his fellow-man, by force or fraud, or both ; and then compel him to 
pey the price of his redemption. The principle is detestable—it will 

registered with indignation, by every true lover of freedom; and, 
if there were no other blot in the plan than this, it would be sufficient 
to ensure its utter condemnation. 


8. Supposing all the most favourable circumstances of good health, 
unwearied industry, punctual payments, and every other advantage, 
twelve years is the shortest possible time in which a Slave can hope 
to be free: and this is a plan which is characterized as “ safe and sa- 
tisfactory,” to those who have sent thousands upon thousands of Peti- 
tions to both tlouses praying for the Immediate Abolition of slavery ! 


If this be not mocking the hopes of the people, we know nct what 
could thus be termed. 


9. The offer of money payment instead of provisions and clothing 
is a mockery.—No planter will provide both: and if the money be 
asked for, the magistrate will have proof given him that the legal proe 
vision costs the planter from his wholesale importations so small a 
sum, that the negro could not obtain, by its actual money cost, in the 


West India market, more than half of his already miserably stinted 
allowance. 


12. In paragraph 1 of these proposed resolutions, it is said that 
from the moment of the slave being registered as an apprenticed la 
bourer, he shall “ thencefore enjoy all the rights and privileges of @ 
freeman,”"—but in paragraph 10th the dream has vanished, and i 
is not until after he has fully paid the uttermost farthing of the price 
fixed on him by his master, by 12 years of unceasing labour—that he 
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can become “absolutely free.”—Was ever contradiction more pal- 
pable than this ? 


14. A loan of 15 millions is to be advanced on the security of 
Colonial Property ; when it is known that there is scarcely any pro- 
perty in the Colonies that is not already mortgaged up to its full 
value, and in most cases beyond it, for advances already obtained from 
merchants, consignees, and others.—But the Government propose 
making their own security good, by enacting that the Government 
claim on such property, should take precedence of all others—which 
would be a flagrant robbery of the existing and previous claimants, 
and a more arbitrary violation of the rights of property than any ever 
proposed by any Government having any pretensions to the character 
of being a just one. 


16. Though the planters are to have the enjoyment of the 15 mil- 
lions—it is, after all, the blood, and sweat, and tears of the oppressed 
negro, that is, to be exhausted for 12 long years, to repay both principal 
and interest!—The concoction of such a scheme is perfectly dia- 


bolical. 


17. 18. What, under ordinary circumstances, namely the freedom 
of the children, would be’a blessing, is by their plan turned into a 
curse: for the slave, in addition to the charge of paying for his own 
redemption, is called upon to maintain his helpless and unproductive 
children, or see them also pass into slavery, giving all their labour 
without wages for 20 or 24 years !—after which, say these immediate 
emancipationists, they shall be absolutely free !!—Oh shame! where 
is thy blush ?—Hypocrisy, where is thy dissimulation ?— 
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19, 20. 21.—The protection of the peace in every colony, is an 
expence which should be borne by the colony itself. All our troops 
should be withdrawn, good government established, and every colony 
made entirely to maintain itself. The possessions that tem the 
mother country of her wealth, are not worth the having; and the 
sooner all our colonies are made to support themselves the better. As 
to religious teachers, our wonder is that any man propounding so 
iniquitous and irreligious a pian as this, for rivetting the chains of the 
negroes for twelve years longer, and making them pay the price of their 
own redemption after all—could ever mention the word “ religious, » 
or think of it, without shuddering. But, under a form of Government, 
where it is ordered by law, that whoever may be the ruling monarch, 
from Charles the 2d to George the 4th, and whatever his character 
or his habits, he is to be called in the solemn forms of prayer, “ our 
most religious and gracious King,’—which has been the unchanged 
form of expression through every succeeding reign for years past— 
may deem slavery, both “ moral and religious.” If the teachers do 
their duty, however, as servants of Christ, and true preachers of his 
Gospel, they will denounce slavery in every form, and hasten, as 
far as they can, the triumph of Civil, Political, and Religions 
Freedom,—for they are all offspring of one great Parent,—Truth 
and Justice—over all the world. 
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VOYAGE FROM SCIO, BY LESBOS, OR MYTELENE, TO 
THE BAY OF SMYRNA. 


On the evening of the eleventh of August, we entered the Straits of 
Scio. Towards sun-set, the rocky hills that towered above the shores 
were covered with a light grey tint, which contrasted beautifully with 
the strong shades of the cliffs and precipices below. _Mid-way towards 
the base of the mountains were fertile grounds, exhibiting a rich pro- 
fusion of verdure, and the valley that skirted the edge of the sea was 
covered with charming retreats, embosomed amid the dark foliage of 
luxuriant vineyards and orange groves. It would be impossible to 
convey an accurate idea of the pleasure with which I surveyed this 
rich and classic scene. It surpassed all that I had expected or con- 
ceived, and charmed and delighted every sense. 


From the entrance of the Straits, we had a view of the bay between 
Samos and Cape Coulbe, just round which is the antient Teios, now 
called Bodrun, the city walls of which, originally four miles in circuit, 
now lie in one continued heap ofruins. Independent of its celebrity in 
— it is rendered sacred by the birth of Anacreon. It once con- 
tained a superb temple of Bacchus, the work of the architect Hermo- 
genes, though Dallaway describes it in 1795 as being a vast heap, 
overgrown with olive and vine trees, in a flat enclosure, thickly 
planted. “Amidst the pile,” says he, “sections of Ionic pillars, 
fluted, and a capital, with the volutes and ivy leaf of superior 
delicacy, caught our attention ; there are, indeed, many proofs of its 
extent and magnificence, but its dilapidation was of so remote an 
era, that they are mostly broken and decayed.” Polwhele thus 
apostrophizes it :-— 
See the sad of festal pleasure flown, 
Dim flowering olives dew the 7¢ian fane ; 
And canker’d vines, around each pillar’d stone 
Aspiring, its Ionic base distain : 
Yes! hoar Anacreon! where thy joyous train 
Their ruby cups to thrilling music quaff’d, 
i. a sacred plant mp sagt idle 2 
oc . r te, the $ 
And aid ye wae des, smlire and Bacchus laugh’d. 
Being on deck at sun-rise on the following morning, I had an op- 
portunity of observing the surrounding scenery of the island of Scio, 
and the coast of Asia Minor, under all the varied hues and shades 
which it presents at different altitudes of the sun, and found them all 
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rich and beautiful. We had advanced farther up the Straits during 
the night, and possessed a more extended view both of the opposite 
shores and of the island itself, while the light winds and slow progress 
of our vessel prolonged our enjoyment of the view. 


In examining the few historical records that a confined marine 
library afforded, I found the erudite and entertaining Dallaway had 
concentrated all the testimonies of ancient authors oe the former 
state of Scio, and, having visited the island himself, had profited by so 
favourable an opportunity to give a sketch of its more modern condi- 
tion, which he has executed so ably as to furnish a sufficient excuse 
for transcribing the most material parts. 


The ancient Chios, or Scio, (according to this authority), retains 
more of its former prosperity than any island in the Augean Sea. The 
fertility and beauty which they discovered, invited the Ionian States 
to establish a colony more than a thousand years before Christ, which 
soon attained to a degree of political consequence as the allies or 
subjects of the continental cities of Greece. A fleet constantly pre- 
pared for action, and the maritime genius of the people, gave them 
the command of the Aigean Sea. Historians record very frequent 
changes in their subjection or alliances, the result sometimes of neces- 
sity, but more frequently of choice. ‘Their most ancient friends were 
the Spartans, whom they deserted for the Athenians, but during the 
Peloponnesian war they again revolted to the Lacedemonians. After 
a failure in the first attack by Chares, the Athenians indulged the 
resentment of conquerors, and levelled the new walls of their city with 
the ground. 


The kings of Pergamus, Eumenes, and Attalus, appear to have 
become possessed of Chios either by conquest or by cession ; and the 
Chians, as allies of the Roman people in the battle of the Romans 
with the Galatians under Cneius Marleius Vulso, were rewarded by 
a declaration of their freedom, with the protection of their former 
masiers. 


Upon the extinction of the Attalian kings, they were attached to 
the Roman territory, and, when the empire was divided, they remained 
subject, until the reign of Manuel Commenus. In the partition of the 
Eastern empire in 1204, by the French and Venetians, Chios was 
allotted to the Byzantine throne, and afterwards granted to the 
es by Michael Paleologus, in remuneration of assistance against 
the Latins. 
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In the reign of Amurat, or Morad the third, in 1575, it was trea- 
cherously taken by Piali Pasha, after having been held by the Genoese 


nearly two centuries and a half, 


After a calamitous siege in 1694, the city and island were regained 
by the Venetians, who were betrayed by the Greeks during the inve- 
terate quarrel with those of the Latin church, but their possession. was 
of short duration, for, in 1696, Mezzomorto, the African renegade, a 
celebrated Admiral, invested the island with success, and it was 
again added to the Ottoman empire, with whom it at present remains. 
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The island is computed, as nearly as the extreme irregularity of 
the coast will admit of ascertaining, to be about 130 miles in circum- 
ference. It is intersected by mountains of volcanic shape and struc- 
ture, distinguished by the antients as the Phannean and Pellanwan ; 
the latter is in the district of Arrisia, famed for the produce of wine, 
so much esteemed at Rome in its most luxurious days, for its cost and 
exquisite flavour. Pliny relates that Greek wine was prohibited in 
Rome, a.v.c. 675, by a sumptuary law; and Varra says, that Lucius 
Laucullus, when young, did not remember it to have been served more 
than once at the most costly feasts. Upon his return from Asia, 
he brought with him a thousand gallons. C. Censius, the praetor, 
had Chian wine first given to him by a physician, as a cordial, 
Cesar, in one of his triumphal suppers, distributed about a hundred 
gallons, which was considered as an instance of extreme profuseness, 
nor was it until the seventh century after the building of that city, 
that it became common in the houses of the most affluent. “We 
tasted some of it,” says Dallaway, ‘‘ which did not disparage its an- 
cient fame.” It has a flavour similar to that of Monte Fiascone, and 
is called, by way of excellence, the wine of Homer. 


The honour of giving birth to that divine bard is claimed by the 
Chians with natural avidity, and they are allowed to have urged 
a greater number of circumstances than their competitors, in support 
of their claim. A family of his descendants were called Homeride; 
and, as if the art of poesy were hereditary, they produced Parthenius, 
of no trivial name amongst poets. Leo Allatius cites many authors 
to prove Homer a native of this island, and upon more accumulated 
evidence decides on that circumstance as a fact. But his own con- 
fession may be more satisfactory in his hymn to Apollo; for his in- - 
habiting Chios may convey a certain degree of proof that he was born 
there. Ton, an elegiac and tragic poet of the age of Eschylus and 
Sophocles, was also a native of Chios. 


Venus was the divinity to whom the highest honours were paid in 
this island ; her temple was uncommonly splendid, and the females 
devoted to her service not less beautiful than numerous. The educa- 
tion of the sex was equally hardy with that of the young men, andin 
the public gymnastic exercises pe contended with each other, unin- 
cumbered by dress. Notwithstanding this exhibition of rigid discipline, 
the natives were addicted to the most effeminate luxuries; and it ig 
said, to their eternal reproach, that they were the first in Greece who 
used slaves. The Epicurean philosophy was very successfully re- 
commended by Metrodus, and enforzed by the example of his practice. 
His definition of happiness is succinct and plausible—* a sound con- 
stitution, and a security of its continuance.’ 

Whatever might have been the remains of ancient architecture, no 
traces are now to be discovered; all have yielded to time, or more 
probably to the more effectual destruction of misguided zeal or ap- 
propriation. ' 

The city of Chios a to have been at the most distant period 
of considerable extent ey eaay Modern Scio, as it is now called, 
x2 
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is esteemed the handsomest town in the Archipelago, and from its 
Italian masters has derived much of the European accommodation. 
In beating to windward we stood within half a mile of it, from which 
distance it presented a fine appearance, more particularly the southern 
part of the town, in which are several Turkish mosques, whose 
circular domes, and slender minarets, just discernible above the 
deep woods with which they were surrounded, gave an air of novelty 
to the scene. The port is extensive, but has neither deep water nor 
good shelter, being formed by a low mole, and a rock, on which are 
two lights. 


The population of Greeks is computed at above 150,000, while that 
of the Turks does not complete a fortieth part. Yet such is their 
want of vigour and unanimity, and their habitual terror of the Turkish 
name, that they patiently bear their burdens, while the Greeks of the 
other islands evince so strong a desire to avenge their wrongs on their 
oppressors. It is true that the vicinity of Scio to the Turkish territory, 
and the presence of a Turkish garrison, may make it prudent to con- 
ceal desires which, for want of a leader, they cannot safely accomplish, 
This numerous population is maintained by the produce of the soil, 
and by the manufacture of silk and cotton stuffs. 


Almost the whole of those parts of the island in which cultivation 
is at all practicable is said to be like a garden. Among the chief of 
their productions are those of corn, wine and fruits, gum-mastic, silk, 
and honey, which last is found in great quantities in the rocks on the 
south side of the island, and may vie with that of Hybla or Hymettus. 


In recounting those bounties of nature, the singular beauty of the 
female inhabitants must not be omitted. “As we walked through 
the town,” says Dallaway, “on a Sunday evening, the streets were 
filled with women, dancing, or sitting at their doors in groupes, dressed 
in the fashion of the island, which is scrupulously confined to the 
natives. The girls have most brilliant complexions, with features 
regular and delicate, but one style of countenance prevails. When 
without a veil, the head is covered with a close coif, confining the 
hair, excepting a few locks round their face, which are curled, and 
bathed in perfumed oil. The ringlets, which are so elegantly dis- 

sed round the sweet countenances of these fair Chiotes, are such as 

ilton describes by “ hyacinthine locks,” crisped and curled like the 
blossoms of that howe; and although no dress more unbecomin 
than that which envelopes their shapes could have been Sengiant 
yet their faces make ample amends, with eyes varying with infinite 
expression from softness to vivacity. All the arts of ancient Greece 
have declined in an extreme proportion, nor should we wonder that if 
the superiority of beauty be unimpaired, the art of adorning the 

rson be almost lost. Yet the air of the veil, the ceinture, and the 
sandals, afford us occasionally some slight glimpse of that exquisite 
grace which pervades the drapery of ancient sculpture.” 


About a mile from the town is a cave denominated “ Homer's 
School,” conjectured by some to have been a fane of Cybele, and, by 
others, the oracular theatre of the Erythrean Sibyl. 
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‘ As a proof of the salubrity of the climate, longevity is common. 
Among other instances, Dallaway mentions his being accosted at a 
fountain, by a venerable old man, who said that he was 120 years 
old, and that he had a son now living who was eighty, at which age 
he again became a father. He acknowledged that there were many 
older men in Scio; but none like himself who had been preferred, as 
he could boast to have lately been, by a girl of twenty to a rival of 
her own age ! 

At noon, we were opposite to Chesme, the ancient site of Cyssus, in 
which port the fleet of Antiochus was defeated by the Romans. The 
town covers a shelving ridge to the sea, with the fortress in the centre, 
of an oblong shape, consisting of double walls and a deep fosse, and 
enclosing several houses and a mosque. Its apparent antiquity is not 
higher ie when the port was in possession of the Genoese. Since 
1770, memorable for the destruction of the Turkish fleet by the Rus- 
sians, the greater part of the town has been rebuilt, having at that 
time suffered from the conflagration occasioned by the burning of the 
Turkish ships of war. 


Erythre, famous for a sybil, and Mount Mimas, on the summit of 
which Anaxagoras built an observatory, were a few miles to the north, 
The Erythran sybil, and the sybil of Cume in Italy, were the same. 
Her oracular communications were placed by ‘Tarquin in the capitol, 
and burnt by accident, during the war of Marius and Sylla; and it is 
said that the Emperor Augustus deputed three ambassadors to Erythre, 
to procure a genuine transcription, but they collected only mysterious 
verses, known universally by oral tradition. 


Towards evening the wind increased considerably, and during the 
night it blew in heavy squalls, obliging us to close reef the topsails, 
notwithstanding which we sprung our foretopmast, split several sails, 
and carried away some of our rigging. ‘The whole night was indeed 
a scene of great bustle and anxiety, the narrowness of the € 
obliging all hands to be on deck, to work the vessel through its 
difficulties. 


The morning of the 14th was boisterous, but the weather moderated, 
and the wind became more favourable towards noon, enabling us to 
clear the Straits of Scio and approach the island of Mytclene, which 
lies — to the western entrance of the great Bay of Smyrna, 
into which we were bound. The appearance off the mountains in the 
distance was imposing, and the varied scenery of the coast, as we ap- 
proached nearer to the shore, full of interest and beauty. 


It is uncertain when the name of this island was changed from 
Lesbos to Mytelene. Evustathius mentions that there were five cities 
existing in his time, and that the island had been lately called Myte- 
lene, as it had anciently been Lesbos. 


The climate of this island has obtained from the ancients no com- 
mon degree of praise. Its effects on the productions of nature are 
peculiarly genial. Hippocrates, the great father of phyniee com- 
mends it as very superior, and Gillies, in his ‘ History of Greece,’ ob- 
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serves, that Demetrius of Phalera accounts for the singular degree of 
poetic fame that Mytelene has enjoyed, from its invigorating influence 
on the imagination. 


Terpander, Alczeus, and Sappho, the former by his mechanical im- 
vement of the Grecian lyre, by the addition of three strings to 
our, and the others by inventing new rhymes and improving the 
melody of former versifications, have immortalized their names. The 
spirited rhapsodies of Alczeus are lost tous. The exquisite poems of 
Sappho, her ‘ Hymn to Venus,’ and that of ‘ Sixteen Lines to Erinna,’ 
were rescued from oblivion by Longinus and Dionysius of Halicar- 
nassus ; ‘Terpander flourished about a century after Homer, and Sap- 
pho lived about 610 years before Christ. 


Pinkerton mentions that the Lesbians excelled in female portraits 
on their coins, especially of Sappho. 


Dallaway observes, that Horace was the first who adapted the 
measures they had invented to the Roman muse. It is a matter of 
curiosity, not easy to be ascertained, how far Horace translated, para- 
phrased, or only imitated, the works of Alczeus and Sappho, certainly 
existing at Rome in his time. It is to be wished he had given us 
either a paraphrase or translation of the celebrated morceau of Sap- 
otters has failed —Philips has been more happy—and perhaps 

as since been equalled by the poet Mason. 


The soil of Mytelene is extremely congenial to the cultivation of 
the vine. That which was so much esteemed by the Romans would 
preserve its quality, if the inhabitants were more industrious in culti- 
vation, and more careful in making and keeping it. The defect was 
owing to the residence of the Turks, who were scandalized by the 
quantity taken to excess by the Greeks ; for, in this island, there were 
more resident Turks than in any other island of the Archipelago, 
(Candia excepted,) and their manners have long since pervaded the 
whole of the inhabitants. 


Several travellers have dwelt with much pleasure on the luxuriant 
scenery and delightful views of the island; and Polwhele, in allusion 
to it, says :— 


Rich in the brilliance of the balmiest light, 
These scenes repose. I saw the myrtle glow, 
The arbutus in bloom and fruitage bright, 
The glittering bay, the mulberry’s silken flow! 
I felt but erst-delicious from below 
The sea breeze, as it curl’d the crystal springs ; 
But shrubs may blush, and noon-tide zephyrs blow, 
Tn vain voluptuous, while no Sappho sings, 
Nor, by the landscape moved, Alceus fires the strings!— 


a description that appears warranted by the testimonies of all who 
have visited this delighful island. 


Lesbos has been the asylum of the unfortunate. The wife of 
Pompey, flying from Ciesar, was, according to Lucian, there hospita- 
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bly received and protected. Irene, the Empress of Leo IV., in 802, 
banished by the ungrateful Nicephorus, who s nted her, and de» 
nied her a suitable maintenance, fled to this island, and for some years 
earned the support of the day by the labours of her distaff. 


In 1452, the Greeks, thinking the loss of the city of Constantino- 
le inevitable, escaped, with more pradence than bravery, in great num- 
Soe to Mytelene, and afterwards dispersed themselves in the Morea 
and the islands of the Archipelago. When all was lost, Leonardus 
Chiensis, the familiar priest of the ill-fated but valiant Constantine 
Paleologus, availed himself of this place of refuge, and was 
made Bishop of the See, Gibbon, in his ‘ Roman History,’ allades 
to a curious account of the siege, given as a journal, and written 
on the occurrences of each day, by this Bishop. It was first printed 
at Nuremburg in 1544, in twenty quarto leaves, (though composed 
August 15, 1453,) under the title ‘ Leonardi Chiensis Historia 
Constantinopoleos expugnata a Turco, and is said to be an interest 
ing work. 


Very anciently the Lesbian women had a singular contest, that for 
beauty, which was publicly adjudged, and the prize given in the‘Tem- 
ple of Juno. Young men of the island were chosen to decide. 


Pittacus, who was one of the seven whom Greece acknowledged as 
sages, and humanity as benefactors, was the legislator of Lesbos, and 
the founder of its republic, which soon yielded to more powerful 
States. 


According to Thucydides, in the fourth year of the Peloponnesian 
war, Lesbos revolted from the alliance of the Athenians, but it was 
completely reduced in 427 B.c. or the following year. Xenophon, 
and Diodorus Siculus, both mention that in the 26th year of that 
war, Callicratides, the Spartan, besieged Mytelene, but was totally 
defeated in a naval engagement near the islands Arginuse, where he 
lost his life ; and we have the authority of Gibbon that for some time 
it continued tributary to the Athenians, but afterwards, by ehoice, to 
the Lacedemonians. 


When it became subject to Rome, history is silent as to any me- 
morable transaction. As a part of the empire divided between the 
French and Venetians, it was taken from the latter by John Ducas 
Vataces in 1230, and in 1332 by Andronicus Paleologus, after a 
second conquest by them. Having been ceded by the Emperor 
Kalo Johannes to Yitenante Catalusi, a Genoese, for services against 
his father-in-law, John Catacuzene, the Turks, under Solyman I. 
took it from Francis Catalusi, his descendant. Mytelene, the me- 
tropolis, was besieged by Ursato, a Venetian general, who was forced 
to raise the siege with the loss of 5,000 men; and the French and 
Venetians in 1502 invested it without effect. It was the first island 
of the Archipelago of which the Turks had gained the certain and 


secure possession. 


Beside being celebrated as the birth-place of Terpander, Alceus, 
and Sappho, Mytelene produced also, in more modern times, the ce- 
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lebrated Khair’-ed-Deen, or Barbarossa, the notorious corsair, after- 
wards Capudan Pasha of Solyman I, in the sixteenth century. He 
took the city of Tunis, and expelled the Venetians from the Morea. 
His great antagonist, Andrea Doria, the Genoese Admiral, after 
various success, was at length totally defeated by him. He died in 
the city of Constantinople in 1544, and was buried in the village of 
Beshu-tash, on the Bosphorus, where his turbeh, or sepulchral chapel, 
is still shown with great veneration by the Turks. The British drama 
founded on his history is well known. 


It is almost impossible to describe correctly the pleasing sensations 
excited by a view of classic ground, when every circumstance of time 
and place is favourable to contemplation, and a recurrence to the 
scenes and events which have rendered it renowned in history. Yet, 
in sailing through the Archipelago, one’s heart almost bleeds to wit- 
ness the contrasted state of poverty, oppression, and wretchedness, 
which now reign where liberty and plenty once flourished. The 
maritime poet, Falconer, with all that warmth of feeling which 
pervades his poem, could not avoid a digression to lament the wretched 
change : 


What pale distress afflicts those wretched isles! 
There Hope ne’er dawns, and Pleasure never smiles; 
The vassal wretch obsequious drags his chain, 
And hears his famish'd babes lament in vain— 
These eyes have seen the dull reluctant soil 

A seventh year scorn the weary labourer’s toil. 
No blooming Venus, on the desert shore, 

Now views with triumph captive gods adore ; 

No lovely Helens now, with fatal charms, 

Call forth th’ avenging chiefs of Greece to arms; 
No fair Penelopes enchant the eye, 

For whom contending kings are proud to die. 
Here sullen Beauty sheds a twilight ray, 

While Sorrow bids her vernal bloom decay ! 
Those charms, so long renowned in classic strains, 
Had dimly shone on Albion’s happier plains! 


T ardently wished, however, to turn from this sombre view of the 
picture, md to indulge the train of pleasing ideas which its classic 
recollections had excited: deeming it unwise to dwell on painful emo- 
tions, unless their indulgence com be considered conducive to some 
evidently beneficial purpose. On the present occasion, however, the 
calm that prevailed, and the brilliancy of the Grecian heavens, were 
favourable to the highest degree of imaginative enjoyment :— 


My heart was full of Fancy’s dream, 
And, as I watch’ the playful stream, 
Entangling in its net of smiles 
So fair a group of elfin isles, 
I thought the midnight scenery there 
Was lighted by a Lesbian sky 
And that I breathed the balmy aiz 
Yet warm with Sappho’s amorous sigh, 
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Until the downy hand of rest 
Her signet on my eyes imprest, 
Yet even then the blissful spell, 
Like star-dew, o’er my fancy fell! 


At noon of the 15th we were becalmed off Cape Carabourna, which 
forms the southern entrance to the Gulf of Smyrna, when a light 
breeze springing up in the afternoon, we crowded all sail, and saw 
Long Island at sun-set. Our pilot, however, steering too far south- 
erly, entangled himself between Long Island and the south-western 
main, where we beat about the whole of the night, in a passage not 
more than a mile in width, and that obstructed by many dangerous 
rocks. 


Successive intervals of calms and squalls, and those too from an 
unfavourable quarter, prevented our making any progress throughout 
the whole of the 16th, though all hands were employed tacking every 
hour, and attending the sails. 


At day-light on the 17th, we embraced the favourable breeze that 
blew, and weathering the south-point of Long Island, bore away for 
Smyrna, where we anchored about noon in nine fathoms water, close 
to this magnificent and imposing maritime city of Turkey, surrounded 
by ships of every flag and nation in Europe, Africa, and America, 





THE USE OF ORNAMENT FOR PHILOSOPHICAL COMPOSITION. 


Tue studying of words, and not matter, is so justly contemptible, that, as 
Hercules, when he saw the image of Adonis, Venus’s minion, in a temple, 
said, in disdain, nil sacri es; so there are none of Hercules’s followers in 
learning, that is the more severe and laborious toil of enquirers into truth, 
but will despise those delicacies and affectations as capable of no divine. 
ness. Indeed, it seems to me, that Pygmalion’s frenzy is a good emblem 
or portraiture of this vanity; for words are but the images of matter, and 
except they have life of reason and invention, to fall in love with them, is 
all one, as to fall in love with a picture. But yet, notwithstanding, it is 
not hastily to be condemned to clothe and adorn the obscurity even of phi- 
losophy itself with sensible and plausible elocution.— Bacon. 


BOND OF HONOUR, 


Tue knot that binds me by the law of courtesie, pinches me more than that of 
legal constraint; and I am much more at ease when bound by a scrivener 
than by myself. Is it not reason that my conscience should be much more 
engaged when men simply rely upon it? Ina bond my faith owes no- 
thing, because it has nothing lent it. Let them trust to the security they 
have taken without me; I had much rather break the walls of a prison, 
and the laws themselves, than my own word.— Montaigne. 


RICH AND POOR. 


Noruine is so hard for those who abound in riches, as to conceive how 
others can be in want. 
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THE PERIODICAL PRESS OF ENGLAND AND FRANCE.— 
ANDREW MARVELL’S WEEKLY DIGEST. 


Sir, North Wales, May, 1833. 


It is now, that the certainty of experience has arrived—when 
acts supersede professions—and principles are being explained by votes— 
that it behoves every man who has bestirred himself for rm is, an 
immense majority of the nation) and who has the welfare of his country at 
heart, to take care that he is not misled or deceived ; so that as the confi- 
dence he has placed in his representative is being put to the test, the hopes 
he has formed from the working of a Reformed Parliament, may not be 
disappointed with impunity. By the great mass of the people this must be 
learned through the medium of the public press; which, though as a whole 
it has done its duty nobly, and is healthy and hearty as a body, has yet its 
diseased members, so that imposition will be attempted, if not practised. 

It is of the utmost importance, then, in particular, that the medium be 
sound, through which reports of the speeches of members are transmitted 
throughout the country. Considering the manner in which reports of the 
proceedings of the two branches of the Legislature are obtained, the de- 
scription of persons engaged in this undertaking, and the piecemeal haste 
in which the reports are transmitted, and committed to the press, the accu- 
racy with which they appear in the public papers, is surprizing. But the 
editors of newspapers, themselves, sometimes find it necessary to correct, 
alter and explain, their printed reports; and besides that, it would be 
better that the necessity for this should be avoided; they want an authorit 
and dignity which they can never acquire, and which can only be suppli 
by an undertaking on the part of the individual who indites, and wks has 
himself personal knowledge, and opportunities for actual observation, of 
the proceedings he undertakes to report and review. It is desirable, also, 
in many cases, that within such a period of time as will not tantalize ex- 
pectation, days should elapse between the delivery of speeches on important 
subjects and the publication of their review, so that haste may not prejudice 


industry, or the want of time for cool deliberation impair the soundness 
of judgment. 


In these points of view, the weekly publication of Toe Partrawentany 
Review is calculated to effect great good in its various connection with 
the “ecw of the day, which however desirable it may be that they 
should not be so all-absorbing as at present, will continue to be so, whilst 
in spite of ourselves, politics tao themselves into every man’s pleasures 
and business; deeply, perhaps vitally, affect every man’s interests, and the 
ease, comforts, and very existence of the middle and industrious classes, 
So novel an attempt to raise Journalism in this country to a level with the 
dignity and importance it for some years has assumed in France, has natu- 
rally enough, under the present circumstances of the country, been hailed 
with delight by those who expect national benefit from Reform, through 
the medium of Parliament and the Press. 
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It has long been tacitly admitted, that there are few things more im~- 
portant than correct reports of the debates in Parliament, even when the 
utmost extent of rational hope from that source was, too often, only as to the 
knowledge of the minimum of injury inflicted on the ease, comforts, and 

ies of individuals, and the interests of the nation. That Mem- 
themselves may be anxious on this behalf is proved by some of the 
most eminent of them, (the late Mr. Wynpuam, for instance) occasionally 
correcting their own speeches for publication. In France, many Members 
of the Chamber of Deputies are editors or constant contributors to the 
public journals. It is considered a matter of great moment that they 
should be, and quite essential to any high degree of reputation as a states- 
man or orator, that a man should possess, and have well exercised, his, 
literary talents. In any walk of life in France, scientific acquirements, 
the possession of useful knowledge, or acquaintance with the arts, prove a 
sufficient introduction into society, (the essentials of character and good- 
breeding not being wanting) whilst in England the requisites have too 
generally been, aristocratic connexion, large estates, or “ lots of money.” 

So, also, in this country, the connexion of — and journalism in pub- 
lic characters, has been sneered at by mere lords and lordlings, by wealtiey 
blockheads, and statesmen by profession; whilst, in France, nothing is more 
common, more honourable, or more influential. The fact is, this portion of 
the press, and its contributors, however respectable in themselves, have been 
undervalued; and it has been the prevailing practice of the aristocracy in 
one house, and of its spawn in the other, to affect to despise persons they 
were afraid of, and talents which they envied, whilst they endeavoured to 
depreciate. What made ANprEw Marve ct, who wrote and sent to his 
constituents a Weekly Digest of the proceedings in Parliament, so feared, 
and at once so persecuted and courted in the subservient Parliaments of that 

ince of corruption, moral and political, Charles I1.? Not his wealth, not his 
Sistinguished birth, nor his high connexions, for he had neither ;—but for 
what was infinitely more creditable to himself,and more advantageous to his 
country—his talents, his incorruptible integrity, and uncompromising oppo- 
sition to those who were robbing, plundering, degrading his country, and 
spoiling it at once of its liberty and its wealth. ANorew Marve t, refusing 
a thousand pounds from the King’s treasurer, at the time that he was 
dining for the second time on the remains of a shoulder of mutton, for 
want of money to buy another joint, will live for ages in the grateful and 
admiring recollection of posterity ; whilst Charles, his mistresses, minions, 
and corrupt parliaments, will either have been forgotten, or be remembered 
only to be execrated. 


It must, however, be admitted that a certain portion of the periodical 
press in Great Britain, has not enly done little to attain that high situation, 
and the command of that unqualified respect to which, in a sound state, it 
would be entitled, but has brought on itself disgrace. Periodicals, like 
persons, may, will, and ought, perhaps, to take different sides on political 
questions; butlet this be done in all cases fairly, if not with candour; and, 
above all, let not veracity, without which no publication can be either esti- 
mable or useful, be sacrificed at the shrine of faction or folly. It is worse 
than absurd, in these days, for any description of public writers, as Locke 
says, to ‘attempt to persuade men to put out their eyes, that they may the 
better receive the remote light of a star through a aleumaad Disappoint- 


ment in adventure, the failure of receiving expected attentions from the 
more respectable classes in a foreign country, or the bigotry of inveterate 
prejudice drawing conclusions opposed to its own recorded facts, may perhaps 
plead some excuse for the caricatures, embellishments, and onl conclu- 
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sions of needy way-wanderers, or persons accustomed from earliest youth 
tu the implicit, unreflecting subjection of reason and right to the cat-o’ 
nine-tail discipline of a British man of war. But it is most lamentable 
that any who assume the name of Critics, and who profess to form and 
control public opinion on the most important subjects of human welfare, 
should subject themselves to the charge of mendacity, and, apparently, on 
urpose (for there is too much of talent in THe Quarrerty Review, for 
instance, to admit of its being imputed to stupidity) flagrantly misrepre- 
sent facts, the true knowledge of which is intimately connected with the 
best interests and happiness of nations.* It is such shuffling as the Epin- 
surcH Reviewer, who wrote the late article on the Ballot, condescends to, 
and the palpable misrepresentations of the QuarTeRty, which degrade the 
periodical press in this country; and which the interests of that press, and 
of the great body of the people, as well as the great cause of Truth, impe- 
riously require should be exposed to the just indignation of those whom 
such pernicious acts are intended to mislead. In discharge of this duty, 
the mendacious article in THe Quarterty Review for March last, on 
the Literature and public and private Libraries of the United States of 
America, will form he eatliest subject of comment. +e 





OPINIONS OF RESPECTABLE VINTNERS ON THE 
DESECRATION OF THE SABBATH. 


Sir, Dublin, May, 1833. 


Circumstances,which lately threw me into the company of 
some respectable members of the Society of Vintners, led me to form a 
very different judgment of the views and characters of this profession of men 
from that which I had previously entertained, and produced reflections on 
the very great ignorance or prejudice under which the estimate of our 
neighbours may be formed. 


If there were one class of my fellow-citizens more than another which I 
should have charged with the desecration of the Sabbath, that of vintners, 
tavern-keepers, and publicans, was the one. It was, therefore, with very 
great surprise, as well as pleasure, I heard one of that Society complain 
that the Sabbath, which was a day of rest or of recreation to others, was not 
suffered to be such to them; so that each of them might truly exclaim— 


‘Even Sunday chimes no Sabbath day to me.” 


I begged an explanation of this—to me—seeming paradox; as I con- 
sidered it was their own interest and inclination which led to their keeping 
open houses during a portion of the Sabbath. “No,” said the speaker, 
“ the respectable portion of the trade feel it a degradation to be obliged to 
open our houses at all on a Sunday; but the case is this, while the permis- 
sion exists to keep any open on that day, all must adopt the practice, or 
the Monday business departs likewise from us, and draws that of the week 
after it. At present, the sale of spirits is altogether abolished on a Sunday; 
but the shops are allowed to be opened for the sale of malt liquors at spe- 
cified hours: and the latter permission merely serves as a trap to seduce 
into a transgression of the prohibition of the former.” “ But what,” i asked, 
“could be the a fa of laying a trap for such transgressions?” “The 
fines, Sir,” he replied. “The fines!” said 1; “why, you cannot oo 
the magistrates appropriate to themselves the fines which they levy for these 
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breaches of the Sabbath?” “Certainly, Sir,” said he ; “such at least is the 
impression of the trade.” “ What reason,” I asked, *“ have you for thinkin 
so?” “ This simple one,” he replied—* the Act says, the first offence 
be punished by fine, the second by a higher fine, the third offence by with- 
drawing the licence ; but the magistrates fine for all.” “ And what remed 
would you propose for these abuses?” I enquired. “ An effectual one,” 
he answered, “namely, the total prohibition of opening any house ona 
Sunday for the sale of any liquors whatever.” “Would you,” said I, “ have 
any objection to petition Parliament on the subject?” “No,” said he, 
“ but that we fear it would make us obnoxious to the magistrates, and 
have the power, whenever they have the will, to withhold our licences, 
without even assigning a reason for so doing. However, if any reasonable 
ect existed of our wishes being acceded to, we would most humbly 
h the legislature to prohibit the opening of any public house on a 
Sunday on any pretence whatever.” 


“ Pray,” said I, “ may I ask what you conceive the benefits to be derived 
from the adoption of this principle to the extent you propose, and what 
would be its effects on the tetas classes?” “ It would add,” he replied, 
“to our own respectability; it would add to the respectability of those 
who frequent our houses. We should enjoy our own domestic circle on 
that day as well as others; and the dissipated, from having no alternative, 
would be obliged to spend their Sunday evenings athome. From necessity 
at first they would spend one day sober, and it would soon become a habit; 
especially if the practice was adopted of paying a labourer and tradesmen 
on Thursdays or Fridays, instead of Saturdays. At present they are paid on 
Saturday night, too late to market for their families ; the money is in their 
pockets on Sunday ; they go out in the morning—they meet an acquaint- 
ance—the public-house is near --they enter; Monday morning they rise in 
a stupor—they are unfit for work—they turn in again to the whiskey-shop, 
and the debauch of Sunday prolongs its effects to the end of the week. Nor 
is this all; the wretched children are sent after the father, and the wife 
comes after the children—-or the wife comes after the husband, and the 
children come crying after the mother, till it often happens that husband, 
wife, and children, are plunged in irretrievable ruin. If the legislature 
really wish to improve the moral and civil character of our countrymen, let 
it abolish at once and for ever the license to keep open house for sale of 
either malt liquors or spirits on a Sunday.” 


These views, confirmed by others in the trade, impressed me deeply at the 
time; and reflection since has led me to adopt the opinion, that compelling 
the strict observance of the Sabbath, in these particulars, would do more 
towards altering the habits of my countrymen than any system of education 
which bas ever been adopted. as 


Note.—We concur entirely in the views of the writer of this interesting Letter, 
and hope its insertion here will attract attention in the proper quarter, 





THE SLAVE OF AMBITION. 


A purcHasep slave has but one master; an ambitious man must be aslave 
to all who may conduce to his aggrandisement.—La Bruyere. 
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CORONATION OF HENRY IV. OF FRANCE—HOLY OIL OF 
MARMOUTIER. 


Tue difficulties of Henry IV. of France, did not end with his profession of 
conformity to the rites and doctrines of the Catholic Church. The more 
zealous among the Protestants resented a desertion of their faith, which 
excepting as an example never to be justified, did them more good than 
harm ; and to the Catholics, as was too clearly proved by his tragical end, 
he always continued to be an object of suspicion—though whatever remains 
of heresy lurked within him—he uniformly, after his conversion, acted the 
part of a true son of the Church. One of Henry’s earliest difficulties and 
most anxious subjects of consideration, after he became a Catholic, was his 
Coronation. His enemies of the league, as inveterate. as ever, still held 
possession of the City of Rheims, and of the holy oil, considered indispen- 
sibly necessary for the legitimate performance of that ceremony; and he was 
naturally enough impatieut to add its sanction to the right of inheritance 
and possession. It was therefore that he received with satisfaction the 
information that the celebrated monastery of Marmoutier boasted the 
possession of a St. Ampoule, of equal sanctity, containing oil of even 
superior efficacy with that of Rheims. With whatever of incredulity Henry 
heard the tarefaced stories of the miraculous effects of this holy oil, he was 
far too politic and interested to express the least doubt of their veracity ; on 
the contrary, he anxiously desired that no one else should question their 
truth, or hesitate to believe in the sanctity of so precious a relic of his 
adopted church.t This wonderful em was immediately put in requisi- 
tion by the king, who commanded that it should be deposited in the 
Cathedral of Chartres, by the 27th of February, 1594, and to the Marquis 
de Souvré, Governor of Touraine, the execution of this order was committed. 
But though accompanied by the Mayor of Tours, the three Sheriffs, the 
Counsellor of the Court, and a train of other gentlemen of note, on pre- 
senting himself at Marmoutier, to require compliance with the will of the 
king, the Marquis was met by a refusal on the part of the monks; who 
apprehensive that force might be used, even set themselves to procure aid 
in case of necessary, determined to substitute a false oil for the real. 
It required all the resolution and discretion of the king’s deputation to 
defeat the enmity and counteract the cunning of these holy men ; but their 
peremptory demands at length prevailed, though not till after the wil 
monks affected to enter their solemn protest against its removal, and hi 
stipulated that their holy relic should not be desecrated by passing into 
the hands of laymen. Thus compelled to yield, after having arrayed 
themselves in the habit of their order, the Monks of Marmoutier, accom- 
panied by the king’s deputation, carried their precious tromperie in solemn 
procession to the Cathedral Church of Tours, and there watching over its 
safety, (of which they affected to have some doubts) until the next morning, 





* Sce the Lauread; the notice of it in Tart’s MacGazinr; the monstrous 
statements of Tae QUARTERLY on the comparative taxation of Great Britain and 
America; aud its notoriously false assertions on the subject of the Libraries 
and Literature of America, in its number for March 1832, &c. 


+ According to the ancient legend, which for centuries no one dared to doub 
an angel descended from heaven with this celebrated phial, containing a holy o} 


for the miraculous cure of St, Martius’ wounds, occasioned by his falling down the 
steps of his cell, 
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it was then as solemnly transferred to the vast Church of St. Martin, the 
chapter of St. Gatien taking the right hand in the procession, and the 
religious of Marmoutier the left, preceded by the Cures of the City, 
and followed by the Members of the Parliament in their red robes, the 
Members of the Chambers of Accounts, and the President and Magistrates 
of the City. On the 15th February, the holy oil was conducted to the 
church of St. Symphorien, in the faubourg of that name, the nearest part 
of the City to Marmoutier, and thence carried to Chartres, by four of the 
Monks, escorted by a detachment of cavalry. But before its departure the 
jealousy of the clergy extorted twelve different engagements before a 
notary, on the part of as many distinguished personages, in their proper 
names and on their personal responsibilities, for the safe return of the 
holy oil. These persons were the Governor of the Province, the 
Mayor, the Sheriffs of the City, &c.; and on the 19th of February, the 
Monks arrived with their charge at the faubourg de Chartres, where all 
the clergy of that eity were assembled to meet them at the Porte des 
Espars, and afterwards accompanied them to the Abbey of St. Pére en 
Vallée, where the relic was deposited with much pomp till wanted for the 
Coronation. On the 27th of the same month the king sent four young 
barons to the Abbey of St. Pére to invite the Monks of Harmestior to bring 
the holy oil to the Church of Notre Dame. These four lords were, 
the son of the Comte de Lauzien, the Compte de Dinau, second son of the 
Duc de Piennes, le Comte de Chevernay, eldest son of the Chancellor of 
France, and the Baron de Termes, brother to the Duc de Bellegarde, grand 
master of the horse. 


After having individually pledged themselves before two royal notaries, to 
see the holy oil restored to the Abbey of St. Pére, they departed, pre- 
ceded by their esquires, ag before them their banners and coats of 
arms, duly emblazoned. The holy oil was carried by father Mathieu 
Giron, secretary to the Abbey of Marmoutier. This celebrated priest was 
clothed in a white robe, and mounted ona white horse, rode under a canopy 
also of white, embroidered with fleurs-de-lis of gold, which was borne od 
four monks, in white habits. The ceremony of consecration was performed 
by the Archbishop of Chartres, in the same manner and with similar pomp 
as had always been used in the church of Rheims; the only difference in 
the service being that the inconvenient words, “ De terra mea, ac juridic- 
tione mihi subdita, universos hereticos ab ecclesia dinotatos, pro viribus 
bona fide exterminare studebo,” were omitted out of the oath. On the 
conclusion of the ceremony, the king presented a very fine emerald, set in 
a chased ring of gold,to the monks of Marmoutier, which remained in their 

ossession, annexed to the holy oil, till the year 1791; when the 

eputies for the department separated it, to present to LouisXVI. The 
return from Chartres was marked by the observance of the same cere- 
monies which were used in its journey thither, and the monks safely 
— their relic in its accustomed place in the Abbey of Marmoutier ; 
whence, notwithstanding its divine origin and extraordinary powers, the 
imposture was, in the early part of the Revolution, dra ity forth and 
dashed to pieces ainidst the scorn and derision of the beholders, never more 
to be made subservient to the impious purposes of either elerical or kingly 
fraud ; or to be again made instrumental in deluding the weak, the igno- 
rant, and the superstitious.* M 





* Hist. de Touraine, tom. ii, 









TRANSLATION FROM THE GULL LANGUAGE, 
BY DR. BOWRING. 

Twas graved on the Stone of Destiny,* 
In letters four, and letters three ; ee 
And ne’er did the King of the Gulls go by 
But those awful letters seared his eye ; Ss 
For he knew a Prophet Voice had said, 
As long as those words by man were read, 
The ancient race of the Gulls should ne’er 
One hour of peace or plenty share. 
But years on years successive flew, 
And the letters still more legible grew,— 
At top, a T, an H, an E, { 
And underneath, D. E. B. T. 


Some thought them Hebrew,—such as Jews, 
Who deal more in Scrip than Scripture, use ; 
While some surmised ‘twas an ancient way 
Of keeping accounts (well known in the day 
Of the famed Didlerius Jeremias, 

Who had thereto a wonderful bias), 

And proved, in books most learn’dly boring, 
’Twas call’d the Pontick way of scoring. 
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Howe’er this be, there never were yet 
Seven letters of the alphabet, 

That, ’twixt them, formed so grim a spell, 
Or scared a Land of Gulls so well, 

As did this awful riddle-me-ree 

Of T. H. E. D. E. B. T. 


Hark! it is struggling Freedom’s cry ; 

“ Help, help, ye nations, or I die; 

“ >Tis Freedom’s fight, and, on the field 

“* Where I expire your doom is seal’d.” 

The Gull-King hears the awakening call, 

He hath summon’d his Peers and Patriots all, 
And he asks, * Ye noble Gulls, shalt we 

** Stand basely by at the fall of the Free, 

Nor utter a curse, nor deal a blow?” 

And they answer, with a voice of thunder, “No.” 


Out fly their flashing swords in the air!— 
But,---why do they rest suspended there? 

ie What sudden blight, what baleful charm, 
Hath chill’d each eye, and check’d each arm, 
Alas, some withering hand hath thrown 

The veil from off that fatal stone, 

And pointing now, with sapless finger, 
Showeth where dark those letters linger,— 
Letters four, and letters three, 

T.H.E. DEBT! 


At sight thereof, each lifted brand 

Powerless falls from every hand ; 

In vain the Patriot knits his brow,— 

Even talk, his staple, fails him now. 

In vain the King like,a hero treads, 

| His Lords of the Treasury shake their heads ; 
} And to all his talk of “ brave and free,” 

No answer getteth His Majesty 

But, “T.H.E, D.E.B.T.” 


In short, the whole Gull nation feels 

They’re fairly spell-bound, neck and heels ; 

And 80, in face of the laughing world, - 
Must e’en sit down, with banners furl’d, 

Adjourning all their dreams sublime 

Of glory and war to---some other time. The Times. 
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* Liafail, or the Stone of Destiny,---for which see Westminster Abbey, 
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